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€SSO Aviation GASOLINES 


Up in the blue, the reliability of your flight companions, 
the gasoline and oil for your engine, is your first con- 
cern. Experience has shown that Humble Esso Aviation 
Gasoline can be depended upon, and now Humble 
Esso Aviation Oil too, has proved itself by perform- 
ance. Built to give perfect lubrication at the high 
temperatures of today's and tomorrow's engines, Esso 
Aviation Oil is the answer to your demand for an oil 


specifically engineered for the air. 





HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 






























IN THE FRONT OF OUR AIR DEFENSE *** 
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tiny 


7 the Army’s Lockheed P-38 


Interceptor are twin Allison liquid- 
















cooled engines, designed to fit entirely 
within the streamlined contour of the 


plane itself. 


That such advanced air power is avail- 
able for our defense is due to the joint 
efforts of the American Aircraft Indus- 
try and the U. S. Army, vital forces in 
providing and protecting the American 


way of life. 


DIVISION OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 





LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
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Well, here it is another week— 
end and I’m not a General 
yet. But give me time. 


Matter of fact, I have 


= too much time on my hands—on 
; evenings and weekends. 
ee The nearest village is 5 
miles away. All you find there 


is a general store, a garage 
and a canning factory—nowhere 
to go for any good clean fun, 
unless you drop in at a smoke— 
filled juke joint on the way. 


Well, Mom, there’s a big fa-— 
vor you can do me. The U. S. 0. 
is trying to raise $10,765,000 
to run clubs for us, outside 
of camp. Places with lounge 
rooms, dance floors, games, 
writing rooms. Places you can 
get a bite to eat without pay- 
ing a king’s ranson. 


I know you don’t have an 
idle million lying around, but 
if you could get the family 
interested and some of the 
neighbors, and if that hap-— 
pened all over the country, 
the U. S. 0. could raise 
$10,765,000 overnight. 


I’d appreciate it a lot, 
Mom, and so would every other 
mother’s son in the U. S. 
Army and Navy. 

Love, 








Bill 


They're doing their bit for you. Will you do 

your bit for them? Send your contribution to 

your local U.S.O. Committee or to U.S.O,, 
Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 
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OPEN YOUR HEART 
OPEN YOUR PURSE 
GIVE TO THE 

















UNITED SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 


These organizations have joined forces to form the U.S.O.: the Y.M.C.A.,, 
National Catholic Community Service, Salvation Army, Y.W.C.A., Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, National Travelers Aid Association. 


CONTRIBUTED BY THE CORPORATION 





WRIGHT CINCINNATI DIVISION 


ONE YEAR AFTER INCEPTION OF WRIGHT PLAN 


JUST A YEAR after the approval of the original proposal by the 
Defense Commission, Cyclone 14’s are rolling off the line at the Wright 
Cincinnati Plant. Presented to the Government in June, 1940, this 
proposal led the way for the thousands of contracts which followed and 
“The Wright Plan”, developed by Wright and Government officials, 
became the model after which these contracts were patterned. 


The 2,120,000 sq. ft. Wright Cincinnati Plant increases W right manu- 
facturing area to nearly 5,000,000 sq. ft. and will provide facilities for a 
total output of approximately 4,000,000 horsepower per month. With an 
unparalleled designand manufacturing background, Wrighthasassumed 
major responsibility in power production for America’s air supremacy. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION + PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
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y ) Last month we announced a new policy—tougher problems. So we started off with a tough 

‘Ss ) one and what happened? The customers not only get the wrong answers—they don’t even 

neil Ys get our explanation of the correct one! From now on, maybe we ought to call 'em double- 
puzzles! 


Major Al Williams, alias ‘‘Tattered Wing Tips,”’ 
Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








De ar Major 


The other day | . ‘ ] 
airport waiting for the te e ck 
As my thoughts wanders ' fupa 
pencil and pad and set ther ‘ Well 
major, seeing it sort of fits th your 
swell pl vl I decide ( r 11oOn 
and let y« ook it over 

Here t 

I ( gl Alf ine, S¢ i 

To some k 

Its or $ Os 

Ti I ct a if wh c i _ tte? 

Use GGGGG-A-GGGGGGGGG 

I filled her tanh ' rT we 

And passe G 

Well ; 7 , p 

From now on | stick to G.A.G 

Yi r 


Wm. (Flying Bill) Ridley, Jr. 


THIS MONTH'S BRAIN TWISTER 


The follow pro el 5 nao te {ly 
one of the ost litt t that is ever 
appeare 1 on this page Ye al aine 
your head-aches on Lr. Albert S. Ogden 
ot | pper Darby, Pa It yo yet t s one, 
Dboys and girls you ve $< ething! 
A pilot takes oft from his 
nome airport at 1 flies di 
j rectly into the wind. Right 
a Ss { ool 
‘ ge aiter taking oft ne sees 
\ Ar 
, S air spec 1 inadicator;r 1s 
, " ‘ . 

/ y roken. So he decides to 
he - : : 
( fly withaconstant throttle 

setting and consequently 

| ™ | 

a constant but unknown air-speed. Sud- 
denly he finds himselt flying into fog. Just 
as he enters the stuff otices a land- 
mark directly inder him which he Knows 


to be 40 miles from his home field. He 


continues to fly (still into the wind, of 
course) into the fog on instruments for 
one-half hour. He then gives up and turn- 
ing around instantly, heads for home. He 
flys out of the soup just in time to find 
himself directly over his home field 
Assuming a constant wind velocity at 
all times, how fast is the wind blowing? 


Lt. Ogden says par for the above is 


; 


’o minutes!—Ed 


ALL ABOARD FOR GULFPRIDE! 


If you've ever watched a steam engine 
puting down the tracks, you've noticed 
the thick black smoke that emerges from 
re stack when the fireman tosses on 
inother shovelful of coal 

Why don't ordinary house chimneys 
smoke that way. too? It is because of 
the difference between hard coal and soft 
coal. Only soft coal is used in steam en 
gines, and it is one of the characteristics 
ot sott coal that it gives oft plenty of soot 


and dirt. Hard coal doesnt 
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its th same with different Kinds of 
crude oil. Some are naturally ‘‘cleaner 
Orhers are like soft coal—and sometimes 
it is difhcult to get them ‘‘clean”’ even 
with the best refining methods 

You'll be glad to know that we take 
no chances with Gulfpride. To make sure 
it will be the cleanest oil your engine 
could get, we start out wth only the finest 
crudes. But then, we retine Gultpride by 
means of our Alchlor Process—the spe- 
cial refining method that takes out more 
of the carbon-and-sludge makers 

This double-trouble we take with Gulf- 
pride assures you the finest lubricant with 
which you could ever protect your air- 
plane engine! 


THIS MONTH'S WHOPPER 


Dear Major: 


A few years ago I had a job barnstorming 
in Pennsylvania. I had bought an old Jenny 











from the government scrap pile. My act was 
to fly through a small barn which had been 
built especially weak, for the occasion. But 
I had so little speed that sometimes the barn 
ised to almost fall down on top of me 


One day, when I was ready to go up, I 
discovered that I was out of gas. There was 
a Gulf tank at the field, so I took ona gallon 
and just for a little extra filled a thermos jug 
I had along. I got in the Jenny, warmed up 
the motor and started down the field. About 
twenty feet before I got to the barn I opened 
up the throttle. Immediately I felt a blow on 
my face as I hit the barn. I went through it 
so fast that the barn didn’t fall down till | 
was 10 miles away. About half an hour later 
I found myself over the ocean and out of gas 

I crawled out on the wing and poured in 
the G.A.G. trom my thermos jug. When | 
finally was able to land I discovered that | 
was in a small town near Paris, France. So 
here | am—no G.A.G., no job, no barns, no 
nothing. All because I put my trust in a small 
amount of G.A.G. Major, it’s too powerful! 


Geary Eicher 
Pitcairn, Pa 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company . . . makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 
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INCLUDE us in your list of assets, America—because Aeronca has been 
helping to make all America air-minded since 1929. We are now happy 
to accept our part in the national defense picture. Thousands of Aeronca 
planes are flying today—building up hours for the great reservoir of 
flyers who form a priceless pool of potential United States military pilots. 


Many Aeronca Super Chief and Tandem Trainers are being specified by 
leading operators of the Civilian Pilot Training Program. Finer construc- 
tion, greater dollar-for-dollar value and excellent flying characteristics 
make these planes the choice of men “in the know’. Before you buy 
any plane, see and fly the Aeronca Super Chief. There is an Aeronca 


dealer near you who will gladly give you a FREE demonstration flight. 





AERONCA GIVES ‘SQuBS winGs TO THE WORLD 


AERONCA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


D-7 Municipal Airport, Middletown, Ohio. Cable Address: Aeronco, U. S.A 


Exclusive Export Agents 
AVIATION EQUIPMENT AND EXPORT, INC., 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
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Men Trained: 
Men Hired 


750 pilots, mechanics, ground instructors and 


dispatchers are on our payroll to train students 
in our commercial school; U. S. Flying Cadets; 


R. A. F. Cadets and Army mechanics. 


Well-trained men are needed for these jobs. For 
this reason, our graduates are given first con- 
sideration. 
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Major W. F. Long 
Dallas Aviation School 
Love Field, 

Dallas, Texas 


Without any obligation to me please send your 
catalog to 
Name 
Address 
City 


State Age 
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DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL & AIR COLLEGE 


LOVE FIELD 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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@ THE GIRL OF 1941 has her feet on 
the ground and her head in the skies — 
as air-minded as her brothers. And very 
prudently equipped with an “IRVIN”. 
Everywhere, more and more people are 
using “IRVINS”. Standard equipment 
for British Air Min- 
istry and over 40 
other government 
Air Forces. 

USED IN MOST 
C.A.A. SCHOOLS 
Literature can be had 
by school executives 
for the asking. Ad- 
dress Main Office in 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. ‘"udrratoSNy fY* 


Southern Representative: LEON McKENNON 
Love Field, Dallas, Texas 


Factories at Buffalo, N. Y.; Glendale, Calif.; Fort Erie, Canada; Letch- 
worth, England; Stockholm, Sweden, and other countries. 
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OW would you like to own a 
clear, crisp land where the 
sun and stars make their home? 
Well, you can! All you have to do 
is to get in—get up—and let a Fair- 
child F-24 do the rest. 
Here’s what magic this graceful 
creature of the airways has to offer: 
122-mile-per-hour cruising 
speed to untie you from Mother 
Earth’s apron strings. 720-mile 
range to whisk you away to far-off 


™Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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"Goodrich , 


Silvertowns 


THE SAFEST AIRPLANE TIRES EVER BUILT 
¢6¢ @fe 6 6 & 


OVER SO RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR AIRPLANES INCLUDING TIRES - TAIL WHEELS - ABRASION SHOES - DE-ICERS -MATTING - RUBBER HOSE- GROMMETS - SHOCK ABSORBER CORD 


places. And—Fairchild gives you 
all this with the “plus” of increased 
safety! 

The F-24 has B. F. Goodrich 
Silvertown Tires — for safer, 
smoother take-offs and landings. 
And it has B. F. Goodrich E. T.* 
Brakes for extra ground-control. 
Because Fairchild knows that B. F. 
Goodrich equipment means extra 
safety in flight. 

So do other leading plane manu- 


eetreeeeeete*#*#e#e@# 





facturers. There are more than 50 
Goodrich aviation products now 
in use. For complete information 
about any of them, write airmail to 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Aeronau- 
tical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


. * * 


*Goodrich Expander Tube Brakes are manu- 
factured under license and sold by Hayes Indus- 
tries, Inc., Jackson, 
Mich., and Bendix 
Aviation Corp., South 
Bend, Ind. 
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The only complete monthly digest of 
aeronautics in the South and Southwest 
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FERRY PILOTS 


En route home last month from Birming- 
ham’s greatest National Air Carnival, we 
stopped over in Nashville with Al Hughes, 
able aviation editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, and member of the Aviation Writers 
Association board of governors. Weathered in 
with us were the crews of ten Lockheed 
“Hudson” bombers destined for Montreal. 
They’re a great gang of men, these commer- 
cial ferry pilots. Their aggregate experiences 
in the air would furnish enough to fill several 
good books. In our opinion, they’re “tops” 
among professional pilots. Just look at their 
delivery record on the bomber ferry job alone. 
Many of them have hopped the Atlantic at 
least once. Their multi-engine and instrument 
flying experience can be matched only by the 
veterans of the air lines. Now we learn that 
the Army Air Corps plans to take over the 
job of bomber delivery to Canada. We pre- 
sume that with a scarcity of multi-engine 
training equipment, the idea is to provide 
training for the new crop of bomber pilots 
simultaneous with the delivery of ships to the 
British. The talk of getting speedier delivery 
by this method is “hooie’”’. Let’s hope it won’t 
turn out to be an episode comparable to what 
happened when the Army took over the air 


mail back in ’34, 
- * - 


CULVER AGAIN 


Since publication of our remarks last month 
concerning the Culver “Cadet”, we managed 
to get another cross-country trip, this time 
from Dallas to Louisville with Abe Miles, 
president of the Texas Private Fliers Asso- 
ciation. We left Dallas at 11:10 a. m., landed 
in Little Rock at 1:26, ate a swellellegant 
40-cent meal and took-off for Memphis at 
2:01 p. m., arriving Memphis for a cold drink 
at 3:03. At 3:20 we headed out for Louisville, 
arriving at Al Near’s airport at 5:57. Total 
cost, including gas, oil, the 40-cent lunch and 
a cold drink, was $7, or $3.50 each. Distance 
covered was over 750 miles, which we nego- 
tiated in about six hours. Try to match that 
economy in your automobile—less than a cent 
per mile! 

* ~ - 


DOG 


Someday we want to do a piece about a dog. 
He is no ordinary dog, and is without doubt 
the best known pooch in the aviation family, 
having traveled with his owners from coast to 
coast and Canada to Mexico on visits to air- 
craft plants, conventions and air shows. He 
belongs to Mr. and Mrs. Ronnie Gall (The 
Erudite Boosters of Brewster) and his name 
is Smokie. Twice the size of an ordinary bird 
dog, Smokie is a Blue Belton, an English breed 
very rare in the United States. Because of 
his gargantuan size and bluish-grey color it’s 
difficult to walk him on city streets without 
having to turn down various cash offers from 
strangers. Note to other public relations men: 
if you want to meet a lot of people, get a dog. 
Roscoe Turner tried a lion, Lockheed’s Jim 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Just Among 
Ourtelues 


The Roots Go Deep 


OW that Germany is at war with the Soviet it will 

be interesting to observe the reaction of budding 
Communists here in America. For so long as Joe Stalin 
and Adolph Hitler were bedfellows, the main job of 
communism involved throwing monkey wrenches into our 
defense machinery. Now they will have to revise their 
tactics, for brother Joe is in plenty of hot water. 

The reaction that is bound to ensue might easily reveal 
the identity of Harry Bridges’ fellow travelers because, 
with the United States and Russia aligned against a common 
enemy, our defense program should cease suffering from 
communistic sabotage and obstruction. 


There’s no telling how far communist infiltration and 
penetration of American labor extends, but we wager that 
if the Federal Bureau of Investigation could talk, the light 
thrown on the situation would show up an influence far 
stronger than most people think. The labor problem fac- 
ing us today goes much deeper than it appears on the 
choppy surface. It requires far more permanent cures 
than forcible suppression of strikes in defense industries 
although every true American citizen readily backed up the 
President in the action he had to take at the North 
American Aviation factory. The physical gesture of taking 
over plant operations by military force is not the answer 
to the darkening labor situation despite this natural satis- 
faction in the President’s warning that production stoppage 
has gone far enough. The United States Army is neither 
a solution nor a substitute for an intelligent labor policy. 
In our opinion it’s high time our labor policy was com- 
pletely overhauled to meet unlimited emergency require- 
ments and to begin this march it would be wise to start off 
by getting rid of the spineless element in our Department 
of Labor. Simultaneously, we had better smoke out the 
Reds and trouble-makers who won’t mediate their difficulties 
because their principal objective is the disruption of defense 
production and not their own betterment. 


Don’t think for a minute the local leaders of the Ingle- 
wood trouble wanted nothing more than a higher wage 
scale. Those communistic jackals finally put their necks 
in the noose and displayed their true color when they walked 
off the job out there during the very time their demands for 
more pay were being studied in Washington by the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board. The demands, if granted, 
would become retroactive to May Ist. Why did they strike 
while the problem was being threshed out with our legal 
machinery? 

It’s high time we got rid of this lousy breed of diseased 
rats. Why the administration has mothered this gang of 
morbific Muscovites, no one seems to comprehend. Why 
we continue to put up with them while free men are 
dying from lack of our stuff, while our own defense needs 
are filled at a snail’s pace, is a question that only official 
Washington can answer. 

We hope the day will never come when labor in America 
loses its right to better conditions, higher standards of liv- 
ing and maintain its free way of life. Labor abroad lost 
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these fundamentals under totalitarian regimentation. And 
if the people are forced to send their regular Army into 
our factories to get production, it’s the first step towards 
elimination of labor’s constitutional rights. So long as the 
rank and file of American labor remains a pawn in the 
hands of a small group of persons identified by their com- 
munistic brands, labor’s freedom, which goes hand in 
hand with the freedom of all America, is in jeopardy. We 
repeat the words we wrote last January: 

“The pendulum of public opinion already has begun 
to swing away from erstwhile sympathetic understanding 
of labor’s rights and problems because there is a growing 
feeling, rooted in recent labor strife, that American labor 
along many fronts is not co-operating. A brief review of 
what has happened to labor in other nations when that 
condition came about should be sufficient warning to the 
pure, red-blooded element of American labor to take the 
bull by the horns and clean their houses of the trouble- 
makers.” 

Evidently, labor hasn’t done a very good job of cleaning 
house. Why not turn it over to Immigration and the FBI 
for action, now? Unless we root out and annihilate the 
termites eating away at our own foundations, there’s not 
much we can do to save the British empire. There are 
other jobs almost as big, but right now none is more 
important than the quick elimination of undesirable aliens 
and well-branded communists like Harry Bridges and his 
crumby breed who are misusing our liberties to destroy 
our liberties with far more immediate results than one A. 
Hitler on the other side of the pond. 


Labor has every right under the sun to share in the profits 
from defense orders—if there is to be any profit, and only 
if labor puts an end to all strikes. That “if” has not been 
answered yet. When it is answered you can rest assured 
this administration, more than any other administration in 
the history of our commonwealth, will give labor the bene- 
fit of any doubt. 


“Don't Quote Me on This" 


T’S difficult to come home after a long trip during which 

you talk to a lot of folks in high and low places, poke 
your nose into many departments of our defense prepara- 
tion, and objectively seek news and information of how 
things really are, without being deeply concerned over the 
way things are going. Practically everything you hear 
with any meat in it is “off the record” and “please don’t 
quote me on this, but .’ The general idea is this: 
“Things aren’t going fast enough, this is wrong and that 
is wrong, but we can’t talk about it.” “The situation here 
is awful, but what can we do?” “We have to do what 
they tell us.” “If they’d only turn us loose we'd get the 
job done!” “Hell, we haven’t anything to do with the 
operation of our plant. Labor is running the show here.” 
“You're lying if you quote me on that.” 

Since when did it become a crime to tell the American 
people the truth? How come we must throttle news and 
information about things that aren’t pleasant or tasty for 
public consumption? Are we to believe that those charged 
with giving this nation an impregnable defense are infalli- 
ble? Are the people who pay the bills to be considered a 
bunch of ninnys, incapable of understanding such matters 
as modern military tactics, production bottlenecks or the 
crimes that are committed in the name of political ex- 
pediency? 

It’s just about come to the point where those who tell 
people things they don’t want to hear, or disseminate in- 
formation that reflects on the ability of men in high places, 

(Continued on page 28) 
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FRANKENSTEIN 


How are the private schools 
doing? A dispassionate analysis 
of two competitors—the larger 
one taxpayer-financed, the 
minor one hoping to be— 


confronted by these schools. 


FRANKENSTEEN 


- was a keen man who said, “The only thing we're sure 
ot 


is change”. One gets the impression this sage may 
have been conducting an aviation school! 

At the year’s turn, when SOUTHERN FLIGHT began its 
memorable school campaign, “gyp” schools were the ter 
mites in the timber of legitimate institutions. That was 
January. Today, say well-known school executives, most 
of the impostors have gone with the wind. “Gyps” are 
no longer a major problem 

Other indicators support this impression. Recent arrest 
of a Texas school operator on Federal mail fraud charges 
may presage one of the dramatic climaxes in this dimming 
reign of the racketeers. 

But as one problem fades out, others spring forward 
to harrass the long-established private schools. Right now 
these schools face two such problems. We'll label them 
Frankenstein and Frankensteen, with fitness which shall 
become apparent. 

Frankenstein? Harsh term for the benevolent gentle- 
man in white-starred jacket and red-striped pants we know 
as Uncle Sam. Especially when everyone grants that an 


emergency demands emergency measures. 


+H. EVER we label Uncle Sam, the fact remains: out 
government's national defense schools are today’s 
Frankenstein to the commercial aviation schools. Congress 
appropriated $75,500,000 for this program. 

When the Civilian Pilot Training Program was put into 
effect, existing facilities were used—and the plan showed 
rapid progress. The same policy was followed by the 
Army Air Corps, now utilizing commercial schools for all 
primary training. Not so the national defense schools. No 
heed was paid to the half a hundred officially approved 
private schools already equipped to do this training speedily 
and competently. 

No sir! ¢ ompletely new plants must be laid out; instruc 
tional staffs must be built up; drills and presses and rivet 
guns must be purchased. In other words, entirely new 
schools must be put in operation, although the nation’s 
private schools were operating below capacity on the day 
shift, and could have tripled or quadrupled their output 
if placed on a 24-hour basis. All this at a time when econ- 
omy of time and materials was the vital issue! 

To what extent do defense schools divert students from 
private schools? Less than might appear at first thought. 
For one thing, 50 per cent of their students are drawn 
from WPA relief rolls—men with obviously no funds for 
aviation training. The other 50 per cent are supplied by 
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state employment offices. Some of the latter group might 
be able to raise the price of an aviation course through 
family connections, and to this extent these Federal schools 
do dip into the commercial schools’ enrollments. 

Furthermore, most public defense schools confine their 
courses to welding, riveting, and similar subjects demand- 
ing a vast supply of men for work of relatively limited 
nature. So far there has been little tendency to extend the 
Federal program into the higher brackets of specialized 
aircraft work. 

Though Uncle Sam insists on setting up his own air- 
craft training schools, to date he has provided no training 
for the vital positions in which CAA properly requires 
thoroughly trained licensed men. No Federal training 
programs have been provided for A & E mechanics, shop 
foremen, and instrument and equipment technicians, though 
important aircraft plant executives state that the prob- 
lem of securing adequate supervisory and managerial per- 
sonnel is more acute than ever. 


F course, this inconsistency in the national program 
O is a welcome break for private schools. Those teach- 
ing aviation as a career, and covering all phases of aircraft 
engineering and maintenance, are far less likely to be 
seriously impeded by governmental competition. However, 
schools primarily giving courses that lead to “just a job 
for the duration” are rather certain to feel the pinch. 

Will this competition continue? It will, with’a chance 
of getting more intense. And there is nothing the private 
schools can do to stop it. After all, Congress has the say. 

But the farsighted school executive will have already 
checked over his situation to see how best he can meet 
this competition. Is his school’s range of courses wide 
enough to avoid the demeaning label “job training”? That 
single factor may make the difference between success or 
failure. 

SOUTHERN F.iicHt’s 1941 Bluebook of Aviation Schools, 
being published this month, will go far to aid private 
schools nationally by covering the sources from which 
young men get school advice in every state in the Union. 
And locally the school executive. can do much to protect 
his school’s interests. Right now defense schools are being 
given a big play by newspapers. Too often the local paper 
writes up such a school as though it were the Alpha and 
Omega of aviation. What a picture! You pay nothing 
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you get everything—you step into a swell job! It’s one 
of those sensationally grandiose Utopias, on the surface. 
The reporter rushes back to his typewriter, racks his brain 
for de luxe adjectives, and pounds out a story of a school 
beside which Paradise seems just another Middletown. 

The shrewd school executive will know the managing 
editor of his local paper. He will talk over the whole 
school situation with this key man, and suggest enough 
reportorial restraint to let the whole truth shine through 
the verdant verbiage of any defense-school articles. Readers 
and advertisers are entitled to expect the complete facts in 
any story. 


OW for the lesser problem, by name Richard T. 
Frankensteen. You remember him, of course—the 
UAW-CIO’s aviation director whose striking members 
recently gave him the royal raspberry at North Ameri- 
can’s Inglewood plant when he tried to reason with them. 
Well, Dick Frankensteen has a program for breaking 
the “bottleneck in aviation”. And it’s all outlined in a 
nifty little printed booklet as “‘a plan to rationalize the 
labor supply for the aviation industry”. 

Frankly, I entertained some admiration for Frankensteen 
when he undertook to corral his union’s berserk mavericks 
at Inglewood; it struck me that he stepped right out and 
did all a two-fisted man could do. Equally frankly, | 
opine that friend Richard, when contemplating private 
aviation schools, plunges into a mental dither which leaves 
his thinking faculties in as abject a state as those of the 
Inglewood strikers he repudiated. 

To state it mildly, Frankensteen has no enthusiasm for 
commercial schools. After quoting the course rates of 
some of the oldest and finest private organizations in the 
United States, he explodes: “It is quite obvious that these 
private institutions are charging hundreds of dollars to 
teach what is being taught gratis every day in the voca- 
tional and special national defense schools.” 

Tut, tut, Dickie! If ever a person obviously misused 
“obvious”, you’re the boy. The only obvious feature of 
the section headed “Tuition Fees at Private Schools” is the 
malice with which you hurl a wide variety of vicious gen- 





eralities at these schools. Can it be that these institutions, 
so highly respected by everyone in the aviation industry 
but you, just don’t play ball the CIO way? 

Boiling down the Frankensteen plan to stark essentials, 
it proposed a central co-ordinating agency under the super- 
vision of the labor section, Office of Production Manage- 
ment, this agency to have responsibility for getting and 
training aircraft workers. Co-operating would be repre- 
sentatives of WPA, NYA, CCC, Office of Education, and 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship Training. These 
would confer, “devise ways and means of promoting 
genuine aircraft apprenticeship”, and take steps toward 
“rapid increase of intensified defense program aircraft 
training courses”. 

Under the Frankensteen scheme all men in such train- 
ing would get draft deferment, be trained free at govern- 
ment expense, and be given board and room plus not less 
than $1.00 a day. (Frankensteen neglects to say anything 
about compulsory union membership after these hundreds of 
thousands of young men have received apprenticeship train- 
ing at Uncle Sam’s expense, with living and pay to boot. 
Shall we just take that for granted?) 

Perhaps we shouldn’t have spent so much space on this 
visionary program. Like the Reuther plan for produc- 
tion of 1,000 planes a day which the experts exploded as 
downright silly, Frankensteen’s scheme suffers under close 
analysis. It is important only as another demonstration of 
how far paternalism can go after it gets a running start. 
When a once-virile nation declines and crashes, too often 
the appropriate epitaph on its tombstone is “Let the 
government do it”. 

*Twixt Frankenstein and Frankensteen, what does the 
future hold for commercial aviation schools? For those 
willing to change with the times—ready to shift when a 
shift is meeded—there’s a glorious future. When the 
emergency is over, aviation will be America’s greatest 
industry. Millions of air-minded men will return from 
service; thousands at home will be flying; hundreds of 
thousands will be engaged in ground service. The hectic 

(Continued on page 28) 





ee six months ago SOUTHERN FLIGHT began its 
editorial campaign to identify reliable and competent 
private aviation schools. The big problem, it soon be- 
came evident, was to give the young man this evidence 
BEFORE he had signed a contract with any school. 


The logical solution was an honestly edited directory 
which would blanket sources of youth advice in all 48 
States—one that would be in constant use by vocational 
advisers answering inquiries about aviation schools. 
SOUTHERN FuiGcut’s 1941 Bluebook of Aviation Schools, 
to be published about July 15, has been conscientiously 
developed to serve this explicit purpose. At least 8,000 
copies will be distributed to vocational counselors 
throughout the United States; total distribution may 
reach 9,000. 


Not one penny of cost is involved in qualifying for 
this list of approved schools, and SouUTHERN FLIGHT 
has made every possible effort to include all eligible 

Fr ‘i " . " 
schools. Where for any reason a school which can meet 
Bluebook standards has been omitted, the school will 





Announcing SOUTHERN FLIGHT'S 1941 
Bluebook of Aviation Schools 


be listed in the next issue of SOUTHERN Fiicnt and will 
appear in the next edition of the Bluebook. 

Chief factor in qualifying for the Bluebook is an 
exhaustive questionnaire which has been scrupulously 
checked and improved upon by eight directors of lead- 
ing aviation schools and four personnel directors of the 
country’s largest aircraft plants. Every school must 
completely fill in and notarize this questionnaire before 
returning it for our consideration. Without this notar- 
ized statement, no school can qualify. 

The listing for each school includes a condensed sum- 
mary of the school’s courses, rates, and other vital fea- 
tures. From this information parents and counselors 
can secure facts more than adequate for safe selec- 
tion of a school — an accomplishment never before 
possible. 

We expect to have a limited supply of the 1941 Blue- 
book of Aviation Schools on hand for general sale at 
25 cents a copy, paid in advance, and a slightly lower 
price will be quoted on quantity orders of 50 or more 
copies. Paid orders will be filled by order of date as 
long as the supply lasts. 
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Uncle Sam furnishes the money, Douglas the management, Ford the 

sub-assemblies, Tulsa the labor site, Consolidated the B-24 Bomber 

design in a five-way partnership as an integral part of the national 
plan to produce five hundred heavy bombers per month. 


“AMERICA 


PART IV—DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY AT TULSA 
By A. M. ROCHLEN 


gpm TH great airplane plant to be operated by Douglas 
Aircraft Company in production of democracy’s aerial 


defenses today is rising rapidly at Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


When three golden spades turned the first earth at 
May 2 ground-breaking ceremonies, there was set in mo- 
tion for national security a project which will bring one 


of the world’s largest single-unit airplane assembly plants. 


Within a few months the 1,100-acre site at Tulsa’s 
municipal airport will have been transformed into a 
$15,000,000 factory and testing field for four-engine 
bombers with greater range, speed, armament and bomb 
capacity than any airplane ever put into large-scale pro 
duction. Within a few more months the plant’s assembly 
lines will be rolling at a record rate, with 14,000 to 
17,000 men and women working three shif ts a day. This 
will bring the Douglas production army to approximately 
55,000 employes, with an annual payroll in excess of 
$90,000,000, 

\ five-way “partnership for preparedness” has been 
tormed to construct and operate the Tulsa plant. First of 
ill, it will be financed and owned by the United States 
Government. It is to be managed and operated by Douglas 
Aircraft Company. The airplanes to be assembled are 
B-24D bombers designed by Consolidated Aircraft, while 
parts and subassemblies will be supplied by Ford Motor 
Company Tulsa provides the fifth link in supplying 
the site and manpower. 

“Speed” was the byword for the ground-breaking cere 
monies. Hardly had the speeches ended and the band 
music faded out, when huge tractors roared into action 


to grade the land, and railroad engineers began laying 
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spurs and side-tracks so that construction materials could 
be unloaded. 


- the plant’s principal assembly unit a structure pro- 
viding nearly 1,300,000 square feet of working area, 
there will be two parallel and continuous production lines 
four-fifths of a mile long. Close by this building will be 
1 60 x 700-foot office unit, a maintenance shop 80 x 350 
feet, and a boiler house of the same size. Among other 
buildings will be a paint shop and a huge hangar. 

Equipped with all feasible defensive features, and pro- 
viding for possible “blackouts”, the plant will be camou- 
flaged for added protection, and will be completely air- 
conditioned. 

Adjacent to the plant is the 500-acre municipal air- 
port. A vast network of runways built for use of the 
factory will be linked to those of the airport, making it 
one of the largest and most complete landing fields in 
America—comprising in all more than 1,500 acres. 

To accommodate the giant four-engine bombers, three 
principal runways each will be 7,000 feet long, with ad- 
ditional clearances extending their effective length to 
nearly two miles. A fourth lane will be more than 6,000 
feet in length. All runways of the present airport are 
being improved and extended. 

Thousands of residents of the area watched the ground- 
breaking ceremonies and subsequent parade, and heard 
army leaders, city officials and Douglas executives dedi- 
cate to America’s security the giant plant that was in the 
making. 

Douglas executives of the plant who were present in- 
cluded Harry Williams, manager; and W. G. Jerrems, 
assistant manager. Representing the entire Douglas organi- 
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zation was F. W. 
manufacturing. 

In an address at a ceremonial dinner, keynoter Conant 
declared: 

“Building airplanes is a job of organization and co- 
ordination, of forging many small things into one strong 
and perfect whole. So is the partnership we have formed 
today. From widespread corners of the country, we have 
been chosen to do a job for America, to weld into one 
great reservoir the technical and industrial treasures of 
the Nation. The vast experiences and resources of the 
Ford Motor Company, Consolidated Aircraft and the 
Douglas Aircraft Company are here to be co-ordinated 
and merged into one supreme effort. Our joint task is to 
build the greatest possible number of the finest possible 


Conant, vice president in charge of 


airplanes in the shortest possible time. 

“It was but a little over a year ago that the present 
procurement program began to take form. We as an 
industry were more or less aghast when we first heard of 
the plan to build 3,000 airplanes for the French. The 
tragic events of Europe have quickly changed our pro- 
gram and perspective. The picture changed with the con- 
quest of free nations. It next became 50,000 airplanes. 
Now we are thinking and planning in terms of 80,000 
airplanes per year. 

“This is only a part of the story. It is as imposing as 
it is tragic. Consider that the bombers we were building 
two years ago had taken five years from proposal to pro- 
duction, and that they flew around at 200 miles per hour. 
Today we take less than two years to do the job, and the 
airplanes produced will fly at close to 400 miles per hour. 

“The successor of every plane now prepared, or in pro- 
While pilots 
are flying 350 miles per hour at 25,000 feet altitude, the 
engineers are paperflying 400 miles per hour at 35,000 
feet. While pilots are being protected from 30-calibre 
bullets, one group of engineers is installing 50-calibre and 
20-millimeter guns to pierce the present armor. Another 
group of engineers is designing gas tanks which will not 
leak when hit by a 50-calibre bullet. 

“It takes a lot of engineering and scientific crystal- 
ball-gazing to determine factors like these. To the imagina- 
tive genius of William S. Knudsen, office of production 


duction, is already on the drafting boards. 


management production chief and to the long-range 
planning and studies of the Army’s technical and tactical 
experts belong the credit for their bold conception of 
how America should tackle a titanic task. 

“Ford, with his great industrial resources, will build 
the parts. Consolidated will provide the engineering and 
drawings and technical experience gained in building the 
bombers scheduled for production in the new plant. 
We of Douglas will bring to the task the engineering ex- 
perience and craftsmanship of two decades, the “know 
how” of men whose skill and science have given America 
the finest commercial air transports in the world, and to the 
United States government its largest and most efficient 
weapons of the skies.” 


eo months ahead of actual construction 
schedules, Douglas experts headed by Plant Manager 
Williams, Assistant Manager Jerrems, and Engineering 
Manager D. E. Dunlap, are already well along with pro- 
duction plans. 

Greater speed in the factory’s national defense pro- 
duction is made possible by calling into use Ford re- 
sources and persennel in the manufacture of parts and 
subassemblies. This type of automotive-aircraft co-opera- 
tion was pioneered by Douglas months ago when it placed 
huge orders with eastern automotive firms for bomber sub- 
assemblies to be assembled at its new plant in Long Beach, 
California. 
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"THE JOB WILL BE DONE" 
Charles Sorenson, production manager of the Ford River Rouge 
plant, shown with Donald W. Douglas (center) of the Douglas Air- 
craft Company, with Edsel Ford, right. Ford has already begun the 
manufacture of sub-assemblies at Detroit pending completion of its 
Ypsilanti factory. 





Subassemblies will flow to Tulsa on schedule, with the 
huge new Ford plant that will produce them already well 
under way at Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Douglas, Ford and Consolidated engineers and produc- 
tion experts have been working together for many months 
on plant layout, tool design, and new assembly methods 
which it is expected will enable the Tulsa plant to turn 
out more heavy bombing planes in a single year than the 
United States Army owned in all bomber classifications 
when war began. 

To ensure that thousands of trained workers will be 
ready to man the Tulsa assembly lines when needed, city 
and school officials in co-operation with Douglas Per- 
sonnel Director P. A. Neal and Educational Director C. T. 
Reid have mapped an extensive training program. 

Schedules call for some departments of the new factory 
to swing into action by early fall, with peak operation by 
spring, when its assembly lines will have joined those of 
the entire Douglas organization in around-the-clock pro- 
duction of powerful wings to make America secure. 





“HAVE A CIGAR, GENTLEMEN" 


So says Wm. G. Skelly of Tulsa following ground-breaking ceremonies 
for the new Bomber plant on Tulsa's Municipal Airport. Shown with 
Skelly, left to right, are: Harry O. Williams, who will manage the 
Tulsa plant for Douglas; Fred W. Conant, Douglas vice president; 
W. S. Jerrems, assistant plant manager; and A. E. Bradshaw, 
Tulsa banker. 
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NCE again, "Bama comes through with the air show 
O to end all air shows by surprising the aviation indus- 
try, the Aviation Writers’ Association, and even the 
Birmingham Aero Club members, who work like mules for 
two months without pay to put on the world’s premiere 
air meet, war or no war. We can say with all honesty 
and sincerity that this year’s eleventh annual National 
Air Carnival was the biggest and best air show this old 
gravel-throated announcer has seen since the Nationals 
in Cleveland in 1939. Last year *twas rumored that the 
1941 Carnival was not to be on account of the war, lack 
of military participation, OPM, WPA, CAA and a lot of 
other reasons, including lack of sponsors, but it must have 
been because the back of my neck is still burned and I 


can’t yet talk above a whisper. 


All the big name acrobats emptied their bag of tricks 
over the heads of a half million free spectators and the 
only thing that came close to an accident was when a 
feller named Don Marshall (not the Dallas Marshalls) 
took his wife up to make her first parachute jump; jumped 
out with her, pulled her ripcord and then couldn’t find 
his own. When his ’chute did open he only had about 
100 feet left which was too close for comfort but the local 
fans got a big kick out of it and still don’t know the dif- 
ference. Another unscheduled incident was the burning of 
an exhibition balloon when about half inflated caused by a 
gust of wind which whipped the side into the heating pot. 
I yelled for the fire truck which was stationed by the 
hangar but they thought I was kidding and didn’t get there 
until the fire was out. Ironically enough, the act was 
sponsored by one of the biggest stores in Birmingham so 
we announced a firesale and everybody had fun. 


The show was very smooth from an announcer’s view- 
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Again! 


The Birmingham Aero 
Club, under the direction 
of Steadham Acker, Birm- 
ingham's airport man- 
ager, stages the greatest 
National Air Carnival in 


history. 


By DON STREMMEL 


point in that something was cookin’ all the time. With 
me on the announcers’ staff was Barney Capehart of 
Collier’s, Bill Sweet of Sinclair Oil and a local man named 
Jack McClain who did a swell job with the local color. 
At one time, Shelley Charles of EAL was flying his sail- 
plane, Earl Echels was cavorting in his autogiro and yours 
truly was up in a DC-3 trying to describe the sensation of 
flying around with a dead prop. It must have sounded 
awful to the listeners not knowing which way to look. 
Also there were seventeen scheduled arrivals and departures 
of airliners to keep us busy and I sometimes wondered as 
I made the announcements whether it was Eastern’s South- 
bound, Delta’s Westbound or Penn-Central’s northbound. 


HREE-TIME acrobatic champion, Mike Murphy, kicked 

his little Buecher around the sky with maneuvers too 
fast to describe. The army air corps gets him next month 
so perhaps it was his swan song. Harold “Three Throttle” 
Johnson spilled his bag of tricks with his little Laird 
“Comet” and then did the same tricks with his Ford Tri- 
Motor, which is always a thriller. Lightplane acrobatic 
champ “Bevo” Howard made a premiere showing of his 
new clipped wing Cub which outdoes his old performance 
100 per cent. Jess Bristow scared hell out of every baby 
within ten miles with his blaaaaaaatin’ prop on long dives. 
Verna Turner, a girl chutist from Chicago, and Jack 
Huber on his bat wings did a swell job of ridin’ the shroud 
lines to the center of the airport. Clem Honkamp brought 
his 1910 pusher which was born “thirty years too soon” to 
thrill the old-timers once again. 

Wally Schanz of Atlanta did a swell comic act 
reminiscent of the days of Dick Granere. Mrs. Casper 
from Jasper gets a ride in an Aeronca for a birthday present. 
The pilot gets out for a moment and Mrs. Casper, sitting 
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alone in the ship, pushes the throttle open and bounces off 
straight up. Everyone gets a punch out of the act except 
the announcer who yells his lungs out trying to tell her 
how to get down safely. 

And speaking of Dick Granere, his son Jimmy is 
certainly following in his famous dad’s shoes. This year 
Jim did a fine acrobatic demonstration in a Culver ““Cadet’”’. 

Kenneth Rice did a parachute landing with a Cub. He 
cuts the switch a few hundred feet up and the 50-foot 
canopy drops the complete airplane in. Ken came in too 
hard and washed out his landing gear. It’s a tricky act but 
not worth the chances you take. What if the landing gear 
should come poking up through the floor of the cabin? 

We also had a demonstration of the new “Skyfarer”, 
similar in basic design to the Ercoupe. 


ATURDAY’S weather was fine but Sunday morning 

the rain came down in sheets. Steadham Acker phoned 
the Weather Bureau and complained. The rain stopped at 
ten a. m. and the show went on per schedule. I don’t 
know how that guy does it. 

The title of ““Miss American Aviation” was won (with 
the sweetest music this side of heaven by Guy Lombardo and 
his Royal Canadians in the background) by Carolyn 
Cassidy from Louisville, representing the NAA. She was 
immediately nicknamed “Hop-Along” by Dick Kirsch- 
baum of the Newark News, who incidentally had just 
won the title of “Aviation’s Mr. Repulsive of 1941”. The 
absence of representatives from the airlines was quite notice- 
able this year, there being only 12 contestants on hand. 
Ann Nagle and Dinah Shore from Hollywood added spice 
to the parties this year where once again this old announcer 
got his tummy full of caviar and other fancy-pants 
delicacies at the round of social affairs for which Birming- 
ham is noted. 


N closing this account of the greatest National Air Car- 

nival in history, we would like to elaborate a little on 
the title we chose—“Steady” Does It Again. It’s true that 
the Carnival is Steadham Acker’s creation, but it’s far 
from being a one-man show as “Steady” himself will tell 
you. Without the untiring efforts of the entire member- 
ship of the Birmingham Aero Club, the Carnival would 
be an impossibility. Without the drive, sweat, brains and 


labor of all the committees, and without the generous 
financial support of the Birmingham merchants whose 
sponsorships make possible the “everything free” angle, 
its world-wide fame and success would not be possible. 
Like in everything else, organization is the key, and 
brother, they could give Mr. Hitler some pointers on 
organization. 


This year, Bob Sims, president of the Aero Club, was 
assistant director of the meet, with Frances Peacock, vet- 
eran “power behind the throne” of many air shows, again 
holding down the secretariat. Committee chairmen whose 
members may be credited with the bulk of the work 
that’s done but rarely heard about were: Joe Oxendine, 
press; Howard Clark, radio; Luther Cale, reception; 
George Patterson, registration; Harold F. Wood, trans- 
portation; (and may we insert a special bouquet here, for 
there never failed to be a car waiting at the Tutwiler 
Hotel door); Harry Frazier, program; P. Y. Whitman, 
announcers; Hayden Brooks, field marshal (couldn’t have 
done a better job!); J. Moses Holmes, field service; Jim 
McCrory, field events; Judge Henry Martin, trafic and 
police (another masterful job, in which 375,000 spectators 
in autos were directed expeditiously by police cars on the 
ground listening to orders from an airplane overhead) ; 
Bob Smith, entertainment (you can’t beat that Birming- 
ham menu); George Nealeans, banquet (another Billy 
Rose); Milton Yeilding, aviation ball (his job too success- 
ful because so many came you couldn’t dance); Ralph 
McClung, beauty pageant (we gathered that everybody 
was jealous of this guy’s job); Mervin Blach, reserved 
section; Margaret Simpson, airport lunches; George Cow- 
den, reservations; Ed Armes, Army and Navy; Katherine 
Oliver, ladies; and W. J. Wise, departure (the saddest 
part of the whole Carnival). 

Hugh Camp, director of the Eastern Virginia Aviation 
Show, July 4th, A. P. Redding of Denver’s Air Show, 
July 19-20 and Carl Fromhagen of Miami’s Air Maneuvers 
of next January were present, shopping around for new 
acts for their respective shows. I wonder if they need an 
announcer? (P. §. Thanks to National Airlines for giving 
me a leave of absence to attend and a high thin scattered 


to everybody. ) 





LEFT: Carolyn Cassidy of Louisville, representing the National Aeronautical Association and the state of Kentucky, carried off the title of Miss 

American Aviation for 1941. CENTER: The national importance of the Air Carnival is best revealed by the turn-out of nationally-known profes- 

sional aviation writers. Some of the members of the Aviation Writers Association in attendance and shown here are: (left to right) Ken Hoyt, 

National Aeronautics; Dick Brown, Dixie Air News; George McLaughlin, Aero Digest; Maurice Roddy, Chicago Times; George Haddaway, 

Southern Flight; Dick Kirschbaum, Newark News; Ansel E. Talbert, New York Herald-Tribune; Al Hughes, Christian Science Monitor; Mike 

Froelich, Aero Digest; and Roger Wolfe Kahn, New York Sportsman Pilot, who was elected president of AWA's mythical “Roweka’ Airlines. 
RIGHT: Brewster Test Pilot Bill Lansing, who provided one of the highlights of the air show with his stellar exhibition 


of speed flying in a Brewster ‘‘Buffalo.” 
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Although the summer Civil Pilot Training Program includes a fine cross-country course, 
there are still thousands of pilots learning navigation in the school 
of hard knocks. Here are a few tips from a private 










flier who learned from experience. 


ITH the tremendous number of new pilots being 

graduated each month, who obtain their licenses and 
start out cross-country on their own, it should be in order 
it this time to express a few thoughts on the subject of 
flying contact. 

Unfortunately in most training centers the emphasis is 
on landing, take-off and ordinary maneuvers. Very little 
cross-country flying is given because it runs into lots of 
time, ties up the airplane and is otherwise expensive. And 
yet, most of us w ho have gotten our licenses intended to 
do cross-country flying. The main advantage to aviation 
for private flyers is the ability to go long distances quickly 
and cheaply. 

Probably when you got your final training just before 
going up for your ticket, you made a little cross-country 
of say 30-50 miles and back. You started from a known 
point and came back to a known point. The problem gets 
infinitely more dificult when you fly to an unknown 
destination, then to another unknown destination, then 
onward always into new and strange country. No old 
pilot will ever admit having been lost because he always 
gets back to where he was going. It is like our friend 
Joe Shumate put in on an air tour once; Joe landed, asked 
the attendant at the field what town it was and on hearing 
that it was Podunk, he said, “Fine that’s just where I was 
going”. A good many of us have had to be content with 
going to the place we landed whether we wanted to or not. 

You can get lost and very easily. Sometimes when you 
get lost it isn’t important because there are good fields 
under you, you have plenty of gas in your tank, it is day- 
light and several hours before darkness, the weather is 
good and you can see for 25 miles, so it is not much of a 
job to find yourself. But it really gets tough when the 
visibility gets down to 2 or 3 miles, the ceiling is low, 
you don’t have much gas left and there are no fields under 
you. It is twice as bad if it’s getting dark. 

Thinking back over our experience and the stories we 
have heard other people tell, we believe that getting lost 
usually is a matter of making some assumption without 
carefully checking it. Many times the assumption is 
nothing more than taking for granted conditions 1,000 
feet higher or 1,000 feet lower are the same as where you 
have been flying. There are ways and means of checking 
that before you are lost and it is a good plan to do that 
checking before it is too late. As an example: 


Lost Over Mexico 


NE time we were flying back from Mexico City to 
Laredo. On account of bad weather conditions at 
Mexico City we didn’t get off until about 3:30 in the 
afternoon. We flew over the mountains airline to Quere- 
taro, where we stayed over night. The next morning we 
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were up bright and early, the sun was shining and there 
was not a cloud in the sky. According to the dope on 
the back of the Mexican Government map of that route 
there is fair weather 360 days a year over the high plateau 
from Queretaro to Saltillo and Monterrey. We happened 
to pick one of the five cloudy days, I guess. We passed 
over San Luis Potosi at about 12,000 feet, following the 
railroad which ran exactly along our course. The two 
gleaming rails could be seen beneath us stretching in- 
terminably northward. Thirty minutes out of San Luis 
Potosi, we saw a fringe of clouds flowing through the low 
places in the mountain range to the east. These clouds 
flowed just like water, filling the low places. 








We flew above several of these islands of clouds because 
we could see across from one uncovered spot to another 
and thought that everything would be O. K. We saw 
one that was of such area we were afraid to fly across 
the top of it, on account of the possibility of motor failure 
and the necessity to make a descent through the clouds. 
Since that part of Mexico has many abrupt hills sticking 
up here and there and some high mountains, one never 
knows whether the clouds are loaded or not, so it is best 
not to go down through them. Consequently, we de- 
scended to several hundred feet below the cloud level and 
continued to fly contact along the railroad. The ground 
gradually increased in elevation and finally we were flying 
at about 500 feet just beneath the overcast. That con- 
tinued for a few minutes and soon the railroad disap- 
peared into the fog. There was nothing for us to do 
but turn around and go back, which we did for two or 
three miles until we saw a hill sticking up into the fog 
and air currents kept the stuff dissipated around the hill- 
side, enabling us to see blue sky above. This was about a 
mile east of our course, so we went over and climbed up 
through the hole and got up on top. 


It looked like a matter of about 25 or 30 miles across 
this spot of low clouds, so we decided to chance it. Our 
compass course had been very well established by having 
flown the railroad for approximately an hour, so we kept 
flying exactly on our compass course above the overcast. 
After a few minutes we had crossed the overcast and 
could see the ground again, but for some strange reason 
we could not locate the railroad. We did not know what 
had happened to us, but afterwards found out that the 
air currents in the upper levels were extremely high 
velocity and we had been drifted westward at a much 
greater rate than we expected. We decided to cruise a 
mile or two westward, principally because that was the 
pilot’s side and visibility was better, attempting to pick 
up the railroad again. Since there were no section lines 
or other indications on the ground, we decided to cruise 
westward for five minutes and if we did not pick up the 
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railroad, then we would cruise in an easterly direction for 
ten minutes, which should put us five minutes east of 
our starting point. Here was another wrong assumption. 
If the wind is high and you move with it for five minutes, 
you might easily travel twice as far as you intended, then 
when you come back against it for five minutes, you 
may find you only made back half or less what you 
intended. 


Another Gross Assumption 


IGURE it out for yourself. Anyway, that’s what 

happened to us, so after looking for the railroad for 
fifteen or twenty minutes we gave it up and decided we 
didn’t need the railroad anyway; we had our strip map. 
The highest point on our strip map was a mountain im- 
mediately south of Saltillo. The railroad goes around this 
mountain before entering the city of Saltillo, so with 
landmarks like that it should be easy to locate one’s self. 
We looked up our compass course and saw the highest 
mountain in the whole country, so we blithely set out 
for it. It should have been at that time about 45 minutes 
away. After flying for more than an hour, the mountain 
was still a long way off and we commenced to get wor- 
ried. We did not have any too much gasoline by then, 
having been out for more than two hours, and we did 
not know our exact location. If you take a look at a big 
map of Mexico, you will discover that outside of a few 
towns along the railroad there probably isn’t another 
human habitation within 100 miles of where we were. 
That meant if we were forced down and did succeed 
in landing without mishap we still might starve to death 
or die of thirst before finding help. 


The Gas Runs Low 


E finally arrived at the high mountain and lo and 

behold, there was no railroad circling the base of it. 
That really threw us into a spin. We quickly checked 
up, punched our gas gauges, found that we did not have 
a comfortable supply, tried to estimate our position by 
dead reckoning and drew a circle on our map approxi- 
mately where we thought we were. We knew there was 
a little east wind, so we probably had drifted west, just 
how much we did not know. However, we decided to 
go in a northeasterly direction, which would either make 
us cross the railroad going north into Saltillo or the one 
going east into Monterrey. Failing to pick up either 
one of those, we should soon pick up the coastal highway 
from Monterrey down to Cuidad Victoria; failing to do 
that, we would probably pick up the highway north from 
Monterrey to Laredo. We flew for 30 minutes above the 
most jagged mountains we have ever seen in our lives. 
Every time we punched the gas gauges, it looked like the 
gas was running out of a hole in the gas tank. We saw 
no towns, no habitation, no railroads or no highways in 
that 30 minutes. We finally decided that we had better 
turn straight east and find the highway or some small 
town before we ran completely out of gas. 


We turned east and flew for about 20 minutes without 
seeing any landmark of any kind and by then we were 
just about desperate. Mind you, up to this time we had 
not done anything that we considered wrong then or now. 
Our error had simply been ignorance of the weather con- 
ditions. Another error was our dependence upon the 
Mexican strip map, which only showed about a 20-mile- 
wide strip of country adjacent to the route, and which, 
incidentally, apparently is wrong as far as topographic 
indications are concerned. 
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Good Old Saddle Mountain! 
| pig about that time we were scanning the hori- 


zon in every direction looking for any signs of a 
town when we spied the old familiar Saddle Mountain 
on the outskirts of Monterrey. We lived in Monterrey 
one time for six months and saw that mountain from 
our hotel window almost every day. Once you see it you 
know that there is not another one like it in the whole 
world. As it turned out the mountain was almost on 
our course, so we bent her around straight at it and bored 
on for another 10 or 12 minutes. We had never realized 
it before, but Monterrey is completely encircled by moun- 
tains and you can see the smoke from the factories there 
for several minutes before you can see any indication 
whatsoever of the town. Well, it was Monterrey all right, 
and we were lucky to land there with just a few minutes’ 
gas supply left. 


Of course, one is prone to think that all is well that 
ends well and that is true. Any landing, they say, is a 
good one if you walk away from it, but when we slice 
this thing too thin every so often an accident results. If 
we had continued 20 minutes longer on our course before 
we turned straight east, we would have missed Monterrey 
and would have run out of gas in country where there 
is practically no chance to land. If we had done that 
the least we could have done would be to destroy our 
airplane. We might have been destroyed ourselves. After 
that episode we determined never again to be without a 
radio direction finder and we haven’t been. A radio di- 
rection finder would have spotted either Saltillo or Mon- 
terrey and we could have flown directly to them with all 
assurance that we were on our course. The small models 
with a loop only and aural indication are comparatively 
inexpensive. One model can be obtained for as little as 
$200 and it is a simple matter to install it and operate it. 








When we asked the author where this picture was taken, he replied: 

"If | had known, | wouldn't have been lost." Anyway, it was snapped 

while he was lost over Mexico and shows the kind of country one 
shouldn't get lost over. 
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Two of Us Pull Boners 


VERY so often two airplanes traveling together get 

lost from each other. Some people who have gotten 
lost have never been found, so their side of the story can’t 
be told. An interesting case occurred once when we were 
flying in company with another pilot and airplane from 
Monterrey to Laredo, Texas. On leaving the Monterrey 
airport one picks up the highway immediately adjacent 
to the field and follows it for some 20 or 30 miles straight 
along the course to Laredo. This gives the pilot an op- 
portunity to get his compass course fixed in his mind, so 
that it should be a comparatively simple matter to climb 
to about 6,000 or 7,000 feet to clear the mountains north 
of Monterrey. At that point, the highway bends north- 
westward along the mountain range and about 15 or 20 
miles west of the airline it goes through a path in the 
mountains and then starts a leisurely return to the course. 
On that particular morning we climbed to about 6,000 
feet, left the highway on the south side of the range, con- 
tinued our compass course straight across expecting to 
pick it up about 20 minutes later. Although we followed 
our compass course exactly, some 20 minutes later we had 
not picked up the highway nor had we seen any town 


to indicate the highway’s presence. 


We continued on our course unworried since we knew 
that we would pick up the Rio Grande and that there 
was a long southernly stretch of the river which could 
be seen for miles as a straight or almost straight line ap- 
proximately on our course. The other pilot came up close, 
wiggled his wings, made some kind of a sign that he 
wondered where the highway was. We shrugged our 
shoulders since we did not know and did not consider it 
very important. After a while we noticed he was going 
a little eastward of our compass course, but we paid very 
little attention to it. After a while, however, we became 
worried and we drifted a bit west, hoping to pick up the 
course. We could still see him east of us and knew from 
his actions that he had not yet picked up the highway. 
We did not find it either, so we continued our compass 
course and finally he disappeared from sight some 10 or 12 
miles east of us. Thinking that perhaps he had picked up 
the highway, we inclined to the east until we saw a pretty 
good sized town almost straight east of us. We went over 
and circled that town, but no main highway passed through 
it so we did not know where we were. After a while we 
saw a river which looked pretty large and we thought it 
probably was the Rio Grande. We left Monterrey with 
more than sufficient gas to make Laredo, but by now we 
had a very insufficient reserve, especially since we did not 
know where we were and there were no fields under 


us—nothing but cactus, mesquite and rock. 


Accordingly, we looked around for towns and suitable 
landing places, still bearing in a generally northerly and 
easterly direction. After a few minutes more we spied a 
fairly large town on the banks of the river, and on circling 
it, found a small field full of mesquite trees, but with a 
fairly open strip in which we figured we could land. A 
highline ran right across the middle of this small field, but 
the poles were high and we figured we could land under 
them. We won’t try that again. We made a successful 
landing, but of all the times in the world for the thing to 
bounce, it bounced then and it bounced high right under 
the highline wire. Of all the fast action we have ever 
engaged in, we believe that was the fastest. Anyway, we 
got it down and discovered that we were at Zapata, Texas, 
on the U. S. side of the Rio Grande. 

We had no business being there without having cleared 
through the Mexican and American customs, so we were 
promptly taken in custody by a U. S. Border Patrolman. 
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He was very nice and on our promise to return to Mexico 
and come out through the regular port of entry at Laredo, 
he let us gas up and take off. Just as we were about to 
clear the ground a man on a horse rode out directly in 
front of us and that took some more wild manipulation, and 
we were fortunate to clear him with about a foot and a half 
to spare. We'll bet his heart hasn’t quit thumping excessive- 
ly until yet. We flew up the south side of the river about 
30 miles to Laredo and landed at the Mexican side for 
inspection. We had been there for about 40 minutes when 
the other pilot appeared flying from the Texas side over into 
Mexico and landed at the Mexican field. He had been lost 
completely, had run out of gas and had landed on a country 
road barely missing some trees, wire lines and a couple of 


farmers in Model T Fords. 


Here's the Lesson 


HE moral of these stories is simply this: You can get 

lost and after you are lost, nothing can keep you from 
being lost until you find yourself again. The time to keep 
yourself from being lost is before you get lost. That is 
not very difficult if you follow a simple procedure. As a 
matter of fact we are not particularly an authority on 
navigation; rather, we are just an old country boy type of 
pilot, but we have gone a lot of places and hit them right 
on the nose and we feel that probably our procedure is a 
good deal better than none at all, so we just pass it on 
to you for whatever it may be worth: 


The best way to keep from getting lost is never to lose 
track of where you are. That is rather hard at first, but it 
soon becomes second nature to you. The best thing to do 
is before you even start your trip to go over your maps 
thoroughly, draw a line between the point you are leaving 
and the point of destination, and mark off on that line 
some scale of miles. If you are using the Department of 
Commerce Sectional Map or the Rand-McNally Map, a 10- 
mile interval of marks along your route will be very handy, 
writing in the numbers on the 50 and 100 mile positions. 
If possible, before you leave get the latest winds aloft 
data, as well as weather and cloud conditions. 


Figure out from your experience with your airplane 
what your ground speed will probably be. You can then 
indicate on your map the position you should be at half 
hour intervals. We once figured out a trip to California 
and found that we made each one of our stations within 
3 or 4 minutes of when we had anticipated making them. 
For years we have practiced estimating our arrival time 
at our destination and we can now hit it very close. 
We usually indicate our compass course both coming and 
going along the line of flight and we try to check, within 
a very few miles or few minutes after leaving, on some 
landmark. If we are a little to the right or left of our mark, 
we correct right then and there a small amount which 
should bring us to our next check point about right. 
If we are off at our next check point, we correct a little 
bit one way or the other and continue to watch our com- 
pass indication while flying to the next station. It is im- 
perative that you establish a compass course early in any 
flight. Otherwise you can very easily get lost and it is 
very difhcult to find yourself. Nothing but an aerial map 
shows all the bends and twists in railroads and highways 
and we have seen lots of towns in Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio with railroad junctions that looked just like any 
other town. 


The Department of Commerce maps are far the best to 
use for ordinary flying because they show a great many more 


(Continued on page 27) 
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By FRED KEHRER 


| you should browse through the issues of this magazine 
for 1934 and 1935, the Ports of Call section would 
bring back a lot of reminiscenses of the olden days. If you 
scanned through the news under the Chanute, Kansas date 
line you'd find frequent mention of one O. E. Dickerhoof, 
airport manager and operator of the Chanute Municipal 
Airport. 

You would find “Dick” repairing, then test-hopping all 
sorts of crates from Barling NB-8’s to OX5S Robins. You’d 
find him out campaigning for an air mail stop at Chanute 
following the air mail contract cancellations. You’d find 
him hopping cross-country for the “flying evangelist”, 
one Reverend R. E. Highley, who owned a Challenger 
Robin. And you'd find “Dick” out selling America’s 
original lightplane—the little snub-nosed C series Aeronca, 
that sturdy little pioneer of flivverplane flying that did 
so much yeoman service in bringing down the cost of 
wings tor America. 

In fact, any phase of aviation in southeastern Kansas, 
whether in barnstorming or instruction, repairing or sell- 
ing, “Dick” Dickerhoof was in there pitching. He still 
is, and should you ever drop in at Chanute you'll probably 
not only meet him but the whole dern family, known 
in these parts as the “Flying Dickerhoofs”. 

You’re wrong!—it’s not a circus aerial act, but the 
flyingest family we’ve run across in a long time. Father, 
mother and five children who eat, sleep and talk flying. 

OW, it’s like father, like daughter, as Lorraine Dick- 
N erhoof, the oldest of the five, looks forward to the 
time when she will receive her instructor’s rating. Step- 
ping into her father’s outfit is a pretty big order for a 
pretty little girl (she barely tops 5 ft. 1 in.), since he 
operates a large scale program that includes primary, 
advanced, cross-country, and a student instructor’s course. 
But she has been an apt pupil as her father, Orville D., 
will testify. He should know. He started in 1924 when 
barnstormers toured the post-war era to build up his 
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flourishing air school on a sound, well-disciplined program. 
Mrs. Dickerhoof shares her husband’s enthusiasm and 


pitches in as stenographer, in addition to handling the 
students’ flight forms. In her spare time when she isn’t 
flying, she spends busy moments keeping tab on her two 
youngest children, Bobby, age 8, and George, age 10. 
Bobby’s determination to fly is a good reason for a line 
inspection before any ship takes off. Hiding in the lug- 
gage compartment is nothing new to him; he has literally 
stowed away quite a few hours. Marjorie at 15, and 
LaVonne, just 17, not to be outdone by their older sister, 
plan to have their private pilot ratings and join the family 
squadron. 

But getting back to Lorraine, a veteran of six years. 
The summer of 1935 found a thrilled young girl of 16 
stepping out of a 32 h. p. Aeronca C-3, a full-fledged 
solo pilot. Since that memorable occasion she has com- 
pleted four years at Kansas State. Graduated this year, 
she is all set for a dietician’s position in a Wichita hospital, 
but flying fever has long set in. With her private pilot’s 
rating tucked away, Lorraine has been busy piling up her 
hours. Ferrying Aeroncas from the factory at Middletown, 
Ohio, has been one of the biggest thrills for this young 
lady. At present, it’s a battle of careers, but you can 
bet that eventually she'll be giving orders through her 
speaking tube. 

Mama and Papa Dickerhoof can hardly wait for the 
younger fledglings to grow up and follow in their toot- 
steps. It won’t be long now, and when all of them have 
their certificates of competency, their title will change 
from the “flyingest family” in Kansas to the “flyingest 
family” in the nation! 








Petite Lorraine Dickerhoof (left) gets some last-minute advice from 

her dad, Orville E. Dickerhoof, just before taking off from the 

Aeronca factory to ferry a new Aeronca back to her home town of 
Chanute, Kansas. Lorraine is one of seven ‘flying Dickerhoofs.’ 
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IN DEPENDABILITY 


The brand of DEPENDABILITY provided by Lockheed has a deep-rooted heritage! [t comes not from 
knowledge gained by building a single airplane...or even a hundred airplanes. It comes from the 
production genius necessary to build more than a thousand high performing, two-engine airplanes... 
airplanes of all types for all jobs...airplanes that have remained up-to-date and popular in the rapid 


progress of aviation...airplanes that have become famous for outstanding operating characteristics. 


“Serviceability” has come from the experience that built the still modern Lockheed Electra. 
“Stamina” has sprung from the design of an airline transport that was transformed. almost over- 
night, into the rugged “Hudson” bomber. And “Performance” was provided by an engineering 


organization that has produced the “Lightning” fast P-38 Interceptor Pursuit for defense. 


Individually these characteristics are important...together they form a combination that 
spells Dependability... for leadership! They are the reasons that Lockheeds operate with equal 
efficiency in both Arctic cold and Equatorial heat. They are the reasons that fast schedules and 


difficult terrain are met with economy and absolute minimum of maintenance. 


When you come right down to it... the men of Lockheed are the real It is the men of Lockheed themselves, who actually “build in” the kind 
yardstick... the best guarantee of Lockheed “dependability”. The world’s of “dependability” that has made Lockheed famous. Each airplane, as it 
finest machinery ...the best available material...even the most modern moves through production, becomes a personal interest...an object of pride 
industrial processes, all things that Lockheed provides ...can never be to those who build it. And when it wings its way to a new life, it carries 


more than instruments to be used by their capable, well-trained hands. with it a “pat on the back” and a guarantee from 29,000 men of Lockheed. 


LOOK TO FOR LEADERSHIP 


LOCK HEE D ALRCRAPT cORPORATION e. J CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 





General ‘'Skyfarer” 


HARLES W. SUTHERLAND, veteran pilot and presi 


dent of General Aircratt ¢ orporation ot Lowell, Mass., 


has announced receipt of Approved [ype Certificate for 
the company’s “spin-proof” two-place side-by-side “Sky 
tarer’ Designed by Otto ¢ Koppen, Massachusetts Insti 
tute of Technology and vice president of the company, the 
new urplane 1S powered with the Lycoming 75 geared 
engine Like the well known “Ercoupe”, the ship is a 
two-control urplane with rudder controls eliminated. It 
is flown with a single wheel control operative on the 
ground as well as in the au On the ground the automobile 
type control wheel steers the single nose wheel of the tri 
cycle landing gear. 

The airplane is fabric covered except for nose and 
engine cowls, the leading edge of the wing and the stabilizer. 


s built up of aluminum alloy angle and 


The fuselage 
channel sections which irc cul to predetermined size, 
drilled, and then bolted together with nickel steel, cadmium 
plated bolts, secured by stop nuts and gusset plates. This 
eliminates the need for the complicated jigs required for 
the usual welded structure. The only welded structure in 
the fuselage is an overhead cabin truss made up of steel 
tubing All pieces in the structure are interchangeable 
between airplanes, and should a member become damaged 
or broken in serv ice, it can be rep! iced by the simple method 


of just bolting it in 


The wing is composed of a D spar of aluminum alloy 
issembled quickly and ruggedly on automatic riveting 
machines. This D spar is approximately one-third of the 
wing chord and is the structural member of the wing. 
The trailing edge ribs are riveted directly to the LD spar 


ind carry the uileron ind flap hinges. From the rear ot the 


WHAT'S NEW 









D spar back it is fabric covered, the fabric being attached 
by a novel means, which is extremely simple and which 
has been patented. In designing the airplane all wing ribs 
were made identical with the exception of the two tip 
ribs. The wing tip, which often is bent and damaged in 


handling airplanes on the ground and in hangars, can be 
easily unscrewed to be straightened or replaced very 


simply. 


The D spar is made up of an aluminum alloy skin with 
stringers and bulkheads all riveted together. It is a stressed 
skin member. Although the gross weight of the airplane 
is only 1,350 pounds (only half of which would be sup- 
ported by a single wing panel) a single wing panel has been 
subjected to a static load of 4,370 pounds. 

The stabilizer is also a D spar, just as is the wing, and is 
assembled in the same manner. All control surfaces are 
ilso D spar construction. In designing these, attention was 
given to the problem of having as many as possible inter 
changeable. Accordingly all have the same chord length 
and the same type of construction. The ribs are inter 
changeable and the leading edge curves the same. These 
are also assembled with the automatic riveting machines. 


The tricycle landing gear consists of three full acting 
oleo (hydraulic) shock absorbing struts, of a very sturdy 
military type, equipped with oversize pneumatic tires and 
hydraulic brakes. The front wheel is steerable and is con- 
nected to the same control which turns the airplane in 


the air. 


The cabin is roomy and comfortable. It is unusually 
quiet and an absence of vibration is apparent because of 
the rubber cushioned engine mounting. All controls are 
easily accessible. The instruments are easily seen. The 
absence of controls on the floor gives ample foot room. 





Two flight photos of General Aircraft Corporation's newly ATC'd "Skyfarer,”” powered by the Lycoming "75" geared engine. It is a two-control 
airplane. According to the manufacturer, the ship “cannot spin, slip or skid, nor does it lose control in the stall position.” It is placarded by 
the CAA as “Characteristically incapable of spinning.” 














SKYFARER 
SPECIFICATIONS AND PERFORMANCE 


PERFORMANCE DATA AREAS AND DIMENSIONS 


lop Speed 100 m.p-h. Wing 121.3 Sq. Fe. 
Rate of Climb 550 ft. per min. Stabilizer 16.6 Sq. Ft. 
Gasoline 20 gals Elevator 8.3 Sq. Fr. 
Baggage 40 lbs. Aileron 13.7 Sq. Ft. 
Stall (No Flaps) 50 m.p.h. Flap 13.0 Sq. Ft. 
Stall (With Flaps) 44 m.p.h. Fin 25.0 Sq. Fe. 
Landing Speed 45 to 80 m.p.h. Spar a1 7 
( hord 4+ \, 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT Length 22’ 0” 
aed 5’ 4” 
Hydraulic Brakes fread a _ 
c, ble N W heel Fore and Aft Tread 6° 3 
teer ie ose nee ‘ot 
o top o ; 8 
tivdraulic Shock Absorbing Ht. to top of Fin . . 
Struts WEIGHTS 
Flans Gross 1,350 lbs. 
Air Speed Indicator Empty 890 lbs. 
Useful Load 460 lbs. 


Oil Pressure Gauge 


Oil Temperature Gauge LOADINGS 

Altimeter Wing 11.1 lbs. /Sq. Fe. 
Compass Span 42.9 lbs. / Ft. 
Tachometer Power 18.0 lbs. /h.p. 





lce Warning Gauge 


HE Air-Safe Aircraft Instruments Company of Los 

Angeles has announced perfection of an ice warning 
device, differing greatly from the conventional outside 
lir temperature gauges. The Air-Safe Ice warning gauge 
flashes a red warning light on the instrument panel when 
the first film of ice begins to form on an airplane, thereby 
providing sufficient warning to the pilot to climb or drop 
into a non-icing strata of air before picking up too much 


Ice 

| By use of a small one and one-half inch disk with a 
revolving ice feeler placed on the leading edge of the 
wing, two wires are run to the instrument panel where 
the small warning light is installed, and flashes just as soon 
as ice begins to form. The device is manufactured by 
the Holzapfel Manufacturing Company and distributed 
by Air-Safe, 3300 Cahuenga Boulevard, Los Angeles. 


Plastic Plywood Pontoons 


AA approval of the installation of plastic-plywood 

floats for the Piper Cub Trainer brings the utility and 
pleasure of water flying within reach of any private pilot, 
and promises to greatly increase the popularity of this 
type of light plane. 

Because of their low cost production, the new type 
floats can be sold for approximately half the price of com- 
parable metal floats, according to C. K. Wollam, pioneer 
pilot and designer of the pontoons. Wollam stated that 
production of the new pontoons is already underway by 
the National Trailer Company at Elwood, Indiana, and 
that early deliveries will be available. 

Flight tests, concluded recently at Lock Haven, indicate 
that the smooth outer surfaces of the plastic-plywood 
material create less drag than riveted metal structures of 
the same size, with a consequent increase in the performance 
of the airplane thus equipped. The thicker bottom and 
sides of the floats, which are provided by the plastic-plywood 
with no increase in weight over thinner metal material, 
make the new pontoons more rugged under adverse service 
conditions, and their ease of repair in case of damage, are 
practical advantages claimed for the new structure by the 
manufacturer. 

The Wollam float equipment for the Cub Trainer, com- 
plete with gear and water rudders, will list at $395, 
according to W. B. St. John, Sales Manager of the Piper 
Company. 
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Three-quarter front view of the first plastic plywood floats installed 

on a Piper Cub Trainer. The rigid type attachment gear permits 

changing from wheels to floats in a very short time, Piper officials 

claim. Advantages cited for the new floats include economy, dura- 

bility, long life, impervious to rot and capable of being constructed 
of material not affected by national defense requirements. 





The new floats have a displacement sufficient for an 
airplane of 1,300 pounds gross weight, but the Cub installa- 
tion has a gross weight of 1,200 pounds. The rigid type 
attachment gear developed by the Piper Company for 
installation on the Cub Trainer permits changing from 
wheels to floats in a very short time. 

The new floats are made of plastic phenol resin bonded 
plywood, and a similar plastic resin varnish is used for 
sealing and finishing. In keeping with the standard Cub 
yellow on the Trainer, the floats are painted in the same 
fashion. The design is simple and practical for rapid 
quantity production, the structure being an advanced 
semi-monococque type with internal bracing which pro- 
vides an extremely rigid and durable float that will with- 
stand more than ordinary rough usage. Water tight com- 
partments, which are a feature of the internal structure, 
make for added safety in the operation of light planes 
equipped with these floats. 


Du Pont Explosive Rivets 


XPLOSIVE rivets made by Du Pont, a recent innovation, 
may prove an important factor in speeding American 
aircraft production and simplifying design. 

Now being manufactured in commercial quantities, 
the rivet is of an entirely new type. A high explosive is 
secreted in a cavity at the end of the shank. Heat applied 
to the rivet head by an electric gun detonates the charge. 
The explosion expands the charged end of the shank, thus 
forming a “blind” head and setting the rivet. 

The whole operation is performed from one side with 
greater ease and speed than is possible by any mechanical 
means now being used in aircraft factories. 

Engineers estimate that from 800 fastening points in an 
all-metal pursuit plane to as many as 10,000 in the largest 
all-metal bomber are accessible only from one side. That 
fact has presented one of the most troublesome bottlenecks 
in the mass production of fighting planes. 

Under the best mechanical methods now employed, a 
skilled workman can set about two to four of these “blind” 
fasteners a minute, after they have been placed in the 
holes. The equipment is comparatively costly. 

The new Du Pont rivets may be installed by one work- 
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ABOVE: The DuPont riveting iron, showing its application to the 
die-formed head of the rivet. The heat necessary to the installation 
is supplied by means of this specially designed electric tool with a 
silver tip. BELOW: The DuPont rivet shown in both the original and 
installed condition, the rivet is similar to a solid rivet except for the 
cavity which is concentric with the shank and open at the shank end. 
The cavity holds the small explosive charge which, when heated to a 
certain temperature, detonates and expands the shank end uniformly 
without cracking. The rivet to the right in the illustration shows the 
shape of the shank after expansion. Due to the nature of the ex- 
plosive, neither wadding nor confinement is required. 





) 


man at a rate of 15 to 20 rivets a minute, once they are 
in place. The riveting gun or iron weighs less than five 
pounds. The rivets themselves weigh only about one- 
fourth as much as generally used “blind” fasteners of me- 
chanical design 

So finely has the explosive charge been controlled, that 
the expansion it effects may be held within limits of 
20/1000th of an inch 

The heat necessary to the installation is supplied by 
means of a specially designed electric tool with a silver 
tip, known as the Du Pont Riveting Iron. The applica- 
tion of the iron to the die formed head of the rivet 1s 
shown in the photograph ibove. 

Time of installation is 14% to 2'% seconds, from the 
time the Du Pont Riveting Iron is applied until expansion 
takes place. 

The rivets now being manufactured are of an aluminum 
alloy. Of varying diameters and sizes to meet structural 
requirements, they are of the modified brazier head and 
countersunk types, the latter permitting the flush riveting 
required by modern high speed planes. The rivets are 
installed in the “age hardened” condition and do not re- 
quire refrigeration after heat treatment, so necessary with 
solid rivets in the same alloy. In shear and tension, these 
rivets develop values which are approximately the equivalent 
of driven rivets, the type now most widely used. 

The Du Pont Rivets are safe and may be used without 
fear of serious injury. However, they should be handled 
with reasonable care. Numerous safety tests have indicated 
they will not detonate in mass and are quite insensitive to 
shock and friction. As would be expected, fire or high heat 
of any kind will cause them to expand. 

Those who have been close to the research and develop- 
ment work feel confident the invention will be increasingly 
helpful in solving many aircraft production problems. 
Already several million explosive rivets have been sold and 
are being used in American aircraft that are actually in 


service. 
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NAA's Most Successful Convention 


HE 19th annual Convention of the National Aeronautic 

Association held at Louisville, Kentucky, June 1-5, was 
generally acceded to be the most successful in NAA his- 
tory. Taking an aggressive stand on all problems affecting 
our national defense preparations, particularly on the mat- 
ter of strikes in defense industries, NAA leaders prefaced 
their urgent demands of Congress as summed up in the 
final resolutions with the statement that “United we stand, 
divided we fall”. The resolutions asked for immediate 
action on the following subjects: 


I Establishment of martial law where interference with national 
defense requirements are involved. 

2. Summary execution of convicted saboteurs affecting national 
defense 

; Revised aviation organizational structure in government. 

4. Standing committees on aviation in the National Congress. 

5. Experienced aviation men and women in aviation jobs. 

6. Immediate maximum expansion of the Federal Airways System 

Immediate construction of a maximum national airport system 

protected by uniform zoning principles. 

8. Immediate construction of an adequate high-frequency radio 
system. 

9. Overnight delivery of all first class mail. 

10. Maximum expansion of weather service implemented by expan- 
sion of training in higher educational institutions. 

11. Continuation of civilian pilot training. 

12. Make eligibility requirements for flying cadet personnel more 
practical by changing the minimum age limit from 20 to 18 
and education requirements to accredited high school graduates. 

13. Further development of aviation curricula in the public schools. 

14. Technical aviation training in certificated trade schools by gov- 
ernment contract. 

Held in conjunction with the convention was the 4th 
Annual American Aviation Forum. It was during the 
Forum session that all registered delegates had the oppor- 
tunity to hear outstanding aviation leaders in every branch 
of the industry and government speak on aviation sub- 
jects of moment. 

Gill Robb Wilson was re-elected presdent of the NAA, 
while Kendall Hoyt was appointed acting manager during 
Col. deFreest Larner’s tour of duty with the Air Corps in 
England. Harry Coffey, Bill Enyart and Max Fleischman 
were re-elected vice presidents, and W. P. Redding remains 
as treasurer. Omaha was picked as the 1942 convention 
city. 

The Aviation Writers Association also held their annual 
meeting in Louisville, June 2-5, electing AP’s aviation 
editor, Devon Francis, president for his fourth consecutive 
term. Maurice Roddy, Chicago Times, was re-elected vice 
president and a member of the board of governors, and 
Selby Calkins, Western Flying, was elected a vice president. 
Albert D. Hughes, Christian Science Monitor, and George 
Haddaway, editor of SOUTHERN FLIGHT, were appointed 
governors to succeed members resigned. Other re-elected 
governors included Bob Ball, Detroit News; Justin Bower- 
sock, Kansas City Star; Joe Edgerton, Washington Star; 
Dick Kirschbaum, Newark News; and Howard Waldorf, 


Oakland Post-Enquirer. 
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THE SKY'S THE LIMIT 
(Continued from page 20) 


marks of identification than any other map. It would be 


a good plan for any young pilot to get some of these maps, 
sit down and go over them thoroughly, familiarizng him- 
self with all the conventional marks such as rivers, rail- 
roads, towns, factories, oil tanks, oil derricks, lakes, moun- 
tains, swamp covered areas, etc. These maps are very 
helpful and in sparsely populated regions they go to con- 
siderable pains to show each farm house. 

Some difficulty is encountered when going from one sec- 
tional map to another, unless you have previously laid 
them both down as they fit together and have familiarized 
yourself with the conditions on both sides of the map. 

We know some people who got lost because they did 
not trust their compass and other instruments. Very 
little ever happens to your aircraft compass, assuming that 
it was working right in the first place. You can rest 
assured of the fact that as long as it swings freely, it will 
work as good as it has been working. Of course, you may 
not have it properly compensated and that should be done 
by an expert by all means before you make any long flight. 
The compensation may not necessarily hold for long periods 
of time, inasmuch as your airplane structure may become 
magnetized. In such an event, there is nothing to do but 
have the compass recompensated and/or have the airplane 
demagnetized—a comparatively simple matter that can be 
done by experts at any large repair depot. 


E believe then, that boiled down simply, the rules 
for cross-country navigation to prevent being lost 
would be something like these: 

1) Be sure that your airplane is in good condition, 
that your compass is compensated and everything 
is in good working order. 

2) Be sure you have full gas tanks when you leave. 


3) Be sure you have good adequate maps covering the 
areas over which you plan to fly. 


4) If you have radio equipment, be sure that it is 
properly functioning before you leave. 


5) Mark your course on your map and lay off ap- 
propriate time intervals. 


6) Indicate in pencil on your map opposite your point 
of departure the exact time you took to the air. 


) Indicate opposite each check point the time you 
passed over it. 

8) Establish your compass course as quickly after 

getting into the air as possible. If you have to 

correct it, indicate on your map opposite the point 

where you corrected for the new compass course. 


9) Keep your eyes open, fly your ship straight along 
your course, observe your drift and correct for 
it if necessary. 

10) Don’t get on top of scattered clouds unless you 
are sure you know what you are doing. It is awfully 
easy to get lost as some of your landmarks may go 
by completely covered by a cloud or a cloud 
shadow and you won’t see them. Then when you 
come down through, you won’t recognize anything. 


Again we urge new pilots to equip themselves with radio, 
at least with a receiver, so that it can be used to ride the 
beam into those fields equipped with beam stations. New 
radio sets for the private owner are both cheap and de- 
pendable—and today it’s unnecessary as well as foolish 
to fly without one. 
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of that all-important 
confidence aloft 


Steady nerves, alert senses and confi- 

dence — all these are necessary to the 
men who take to the skies in America’s air- 
planes. And a man’s confidence in his plane 
is born of confidence in its every component | 
part. So it is that each rigid specification of 
material, each skilled operation and each 
minute inspection that goes into the building 
of every Bendix-Scintilla magneto, spark 
plug or radio shielding system, is a guardian 
of that all-important confidence aloft. 

SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION, SIDNEY, NEW YORK 
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JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


(Continued from page 11) 


are either charged with tearing down national unity or 
branded as common scolds. For fear of these unpopular 
accusations self -censorship has now become almost as potent 
and effective as totalitarian censorship. And the people 
go serenely on their way, unmindful that there’s plenty 
of Ethiopians in the cordwood, but peaceful and happy in 
the knowledge that the Great White Father will take care 
of them no matter what happens. 

Thank heaven for the few disciples of truth who still 
stand up on their two feet and tell of what they see and 
what they honestly think. They are the true guardians 
of our democracy who are old-fashioned enough to still 
believe that this is a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple and for the people; a government whose just powers 
are derived from the consent of the governed. 

Let us never forget the words of Mr. Justice Brewer, 
who said way back yonder in 1898: 

. . The time is past in the history of the world when 
any living man or body of men can be set on a pedestal and 
decorated with a halo. True, many criticisms may be, like 
their authors, devoid of good taste, but better all sorts of 
criticism than no criticism at all. The moving waters are 
full of life and health; only in still waters is stagnation and 


death.” 


FRANKENSTEIN AND FRANKENSTEEN 
(Continued from page 13) 
programs of emergency times will have been “washed out”. 
Thorough, long-term training will be accepted as normal 
procedure for those who would make aviation a career. 
The private school with plenty on the ball can anticipate 


a future dazzling enough for the wildest optimist. 








—AT “AVIATION HEADQUARTERS” 


Those who fly have discovered that there is one place in New York City where they not 
only meet more of their friends but meet them more often —and it's The Lexington! In 
fact, so many of the aviation fraternity congregate at New York's friendly hotel”’ that it’s 

popularly regarded as the industry's metropolitan headquarters. On our 








J part, we are particularly pre id to have you stop with us—and wish you 
kn many more “happy landings’’ here! 
Charles E. Rochester, y. P. & Mgr. Dir 


Herel Lerindlon 
LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48" ST., NEW YORK, W. ¥ 
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The school of limited scope had better spread its wings 
and its vision, or look for new fields. And that spreading 
might profitably occur without undue delay. If a national 
defense school does offer the same course as some private 
school in its area, will the private school’s business probably 


get better—or worse? 


NE more word about the A & E mechanics, shop 

foremen, and technicians so urgently needed. Uncle 
Sam didn’t overlook that need—he just wasn’t in any 
position to fill it. Defense schools can grind out the riveters 
and welders by the hundreds. But they can’t produce an 
engine installation mechanic or an instrument man in 
that wholesale manner. It calls for rare instructors and 
precision equipment and many months of scrupulous train- 
ing plus years and years of aircraft educational back- 
ground. National defense schools can’t buy or develop 
those precious assets—but the private schools so vitriolically 
assailed by ClOctopus Frankensteen have possessed and used 
them for years to the betterment of aviation. 

Has Director of Defense Training Col. Frank J. Mc- 
Sherry considered this vital missing link in his national 
program? Why shouldn’t he be training these highly spe- 
cialized men in the private schools already completely set 
up for that very purpose? The idea is neither drastic nor 
without governmental precedent. Right now the Army is 
training men as pilots and mechanics in approved com- 
mercial schools. The CPT program is another case where 
private facilities were successfully contracted for to serve 
a specific need adequately and immediately. 

Placing contracts with private schools for this purpose 
would mean an early increase in the supply of these high- 
ly skilled specialists. It would help the aircraft plants fill 
key positions and insure faster production without danger 
of shoddy work. It would utilize private facilities now 
operating below capacity, and avoid setting up training 
schools needlessly duplicating the existing facilities. Some 
sound points well worth your consideration, Colonel! 

Finally, a word to the prospective aviation student who 
has read this “behind the scenes” survey of the training 
situation. First, make up your mind how far you want 
to go in aviation. Look beyond the emergency period to 
the years of peace. In other words, decide whether you 
want an aircraft factory job or a position which could 
start you up the ladder as an aviation career man. 


If you have the long-range view point—really want to 
go places in aviation—then you have no alternative, for 
private schools alone offer you such training. The only 
problem is selection of a school, and that is simple with 
so many good ones to choose from. But dodge the siren 
call of “Free aircraft training!” For your farsighted purpose 
it would be worth just what it had cost you! 


CRIPPLING OPERATIONS 


The requisitioning of more air line transports and 
privately owned executive type transports is expected mo- 
mentarily. Assistant Secretary of Commerce Hinckley 
announced late in June that the President would ask for 
from 12 to 18 transports in the near future to send to 
Britain. The government already has provided some 20 
planes following their request for 50 such ships. Con- 
tinued withdrawals from transport and private owners 
will seriously cripple present operations. Airline operators 
suggest the conversion of Lockheed “Hudson” Bombers 
into transports, claiming plenty are available and that a 
further curtailment of transport flying in this country 
will adversely affect our own national defense interests. 
Also, it’s believed Britain wants the transports for service 
in their empire air lines and not for use in the war. If 
this is true, we need the transports just as much as they do. 
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REVVING UP 
(Continued from page 10) 


Griffin, sheep, and PCA’s George 
Mason is experimenting with ducks. 
Personally, we'll take something along 
the line of “Smokie”, especially after 
coming in one night at Birmingham 
to find Mason’s ducks in our bath! 


PEACH CROP 

Euless, Texas, is a small farming 
community directly under the airline 
run between Fort Worth and Dallas. 
The other night an American Airlines’ 
eastbound DST “Skysleeper” came 
bouncing in for a wheels-up forced 
landing near the sleeping little village 
when both engines went dead. (Cause 
as yet unknown although some proffer 
gas line trouble as an explanation.) 
Captain Bill Hooten did a magnificent 
job of getting the DST down without 
a scratch to any of the thirteen 
aboard. However, in negotiating the 
masterful landing he knocked down a 
few peach trees laden with luscious 
fruit. Rumor has it that the farmer 
ran from his house yelling to the top 
of his voice, “Sold American!” 


AEROSPHERE 

Since “Jane’s All The World’s Air- 
craft” was recalled by an official 
order of the London government when 
its editor, C. G. Grey, had described 
the Flying Fortress as “a very nice 
airliner, but considered as a bomber, 
just a gigantic target”, the new 
Aerosphere for 1941 is the only book 


of its kind available in the United 
States. It’s a great job of editing 
and is about as complete a directory 
of world aircraft one could possibly 
wish for. With nearly 1,000 pages 
and over 900 photographs describing 
and illustrating in detail the entire 
world’s aircraft and engines, Aero- 
sphere also provides’ information 
about guns and armament and the 
most recent specifications and per- 
formance figures, which are about as 
authoritative as one could expect un- 
der present world conditions. There’s 
a complete historical survey of Army 
and Navy aviation, a Buyers’ Guide 
listing principal personnel of and 
products made by all firms engaged 
in every phase of aeronautics through- 
out the world, and a statistical sec- 
tion with facts and figures on sched- 
uled air transport, speed and endur- 
ance records, schools, accidents, en- 
gine production, etc. If you want a 
copy, we'll be glad to order one for 
you. It costs ten dollars, but you 
get your money’s worth. It’s almost 
as large as the old family Bible. 


TSK! TSK! LARRY! 


We'd like to throw a bouquet of 
roses to Roscoe Wright, information 
and statistics service, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, for having writ- 
ten the following open letter to Larry 
McPhail of the Brooklyn Dodgers: 


Dear Mr. McPhail: 
I have just read about the $500 
fines you imposed on Dolph Camilli 





and Cookie Lavagetto for taking fly- 
ing lessons, and, as an old and close 
follower of baseball who has more 
recently become interested in aviation, 
I would venture to say that learning 
to fly a plane is no more dangerous 
than playing baseball in Brooklyn. 

During 1940, about a million miles 
were flown for every fatal accident 
in non-scheduled aviation — enough 
mileage for Cookie and Dolph to fly 
around the world forty times together 
before meeting serious trouble. As a 
matter of fact, you’d do better warning 
the boys against rattlesnakes. Ac- 
cording to census figures, 381 persons 
died of injury or poisoning by rep- 
tiles in 1939, while in that year only 
314 lost their lives in private flying. 

Seventeen times as many persons 
died by drowning in 1939 as in private 
flying accidents. 

Insurance companies—which would 
be shy about quoting odds on any- 
body’s chances of staying in the rare- 
fied atmosphere at the top of a big 
league first division—have become so 
accustomed to safety in aviation that 
they recently made their fifth succes- 
sive reduction in premiums for stu- 
dents learning to fly in CAA contract 
schools. Three years ago, Dolph or 
Cookie would have had to pay $30 for 
$1,000 in life insurance coverage. Now 
the rate is only $7.20 for $3,000, plus 
$1,000 in injury benefits. 

What’s the rate on pop-bottle skull 
fractures when the Giants are playing 
in Brooklyn? Sincerely, 

(Signed) ROSCOE WRIGHT. 
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Ten Billion for Army 


RECORD ten-billion-dollar 


funds that will 


Army supply 
bill, including provide 
12,856 
Army Air Corps, became law in June 
hearings on the bill, Undersecretary of War 
Robert Patterson gave the estimate of present 
German warplane capacity at 3,000 per month. 


airplanes for the U. §S 
During 


additional 


He also revealed that Germany was speeding 
up aircraft and engine production by taking 
over plane factories in conquered nations. 
OPM director William Knudsen testified be 
fore the House Committee that the planes 
provided for in the record bill will boost our 
domestic production to new highs. “No one 
on God's earth has ever attempted to make 
that many airplanes a month but the United 
States,” he said. His figure was not made 
public, but it is to be gathered the intended 
production would far outstrip Germany even 
when she got into production with conquered 


facilities. 


Army Air Services 
Consolidated 


HE very audible agitation for a separate 
air force was momentarily stopped in June 
when both the War and Navy 


rejected various bills recently 


departments 
introduced in 
Congress for an autonomous and independent 
air force. 

Late in June the War Department an 
nounced a consolidation plan combining the 
GHQ air force and the air service units of 
the Air Corps into a new unit termed the 
Army Air Forces. Major General H. H 
Arnold, former chief of Air Corps, will com 
mand the new unit, with the title “Chief of 
the Army Air Forces”. He will also retain 
his present postion as deputy chief of staff on 
the general staff (for air) as well as direct 
the co ordinating activities of a newly created 
Army Air Council. 


War Department heads think this program 


provides the desired autonomy and gets away 
from complete and segregated independence. 
In commenting on this decision, Secretary of 
War Stimson stated that in order to establish 
a separate and independent air force it would 
be necessary to reorganize and redesign the 
entire defense organization of the country to 
which his department was opposed Some 


observers believed the move was made to 
thwart the growing demands for a new de 
partment of military aviation commensurate 
with the importance of the War and Navy 
departments 


The reorganization increases the duties of 
General Arnold while decreasing the respon 


sibilities of other major officers, although their 


jobs will remain very much the same as 
previously. Lieut. Gen. Delos Emmons, 
chief of the GHQ Air Force, is now com 


manding general of the Air Force Combat 
Command, charged with control of all combat 
“task” forces, 
oversea garrisons or other commanders. Other 
plans and 


units except those assigned to 


duties are those involved with 
preparations for defense against air attack of 
the U. S., development of air tactics and 
technique, and supply and maintenance ac 


tivities of the Air Force Combat Command 
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Maj. Gen. George H. Brett retains his title 
as Chief of the Air Corps and is charged with 
training of personnel in primary, basic and 
advanced pilot functions and specialized non- 
pilot (crew) functions. He also is in charge 
of procurement, research, development, tech- 
nical inspection, supply, maintenance, etc. 
Another responsibility under Brett is determi- 
nation of the Army Air Force's requirements 
in equipment, facilities and other materiel 
supplied by other arms and services for in- 
stallation in military aircraft, and passing 
upon the design, specifications and performance 
tests of that materiel. 

Whether or not this consolidation of army 
air services diminishes the widespread move- 
ment for an independent air arm is a matter 
of conjecture. It is reported from reliable 
sources that the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee plans to hold hearings on Senator Pat 
McCarran’s bill to establish an independent 


air torce 


New Air Corps Schools 


HE War Department announced in June the 

addition of 34 new flying schools to the 
Air Corps training system. Fifteen will be 
civilian schools under contract with the Air 
Corps and nineteen will be operated by the 
Army. 

By early fall, 51 of the projected eighty-five 
fields are expected to be in operation, which 
will provide an annual training rate of 12,000 
pilots. Upon completion of the remaining 
basis, a rate of 30,000 pilots annually is ex- 
pected. Technicians are now being trained at 


the rate of 46,000 a year 


B-19 Takes First Flight 


HE 82-ton Douglas B-19, largest airplane 

ever built, was successfully test-flown June 
27 from Clover Field, Santa Monica, California, 
with Major Stanley M. Umstead at the con 
trols. The flight was termed routine, although 
the Army's ace test pilot admitted he “over 
controlled” the ship several times. It required 
little more than half the 3,000 foot runway 
on Clover Field to get off the ground, and 
the landing characteristics, according to Um 
stead, were likewise most satisfactory. He said 
the ship could be flown onto any ordinary first 
class field, largely due to the tricycle landing 
gear which permits landing and take-offs in 
flying position. The B-19 was flown to March 
Field for further test flights pending Air Corps 


acceptance. 


Deferment for Defense 
Workers 


HE aviation industry drew a breath of re- 

lief last month when the Selective Service 
System announced occupational deferment for 
men necessary in the production, operation 
and maintenance of aircraft, and persons in 
training or preparation therefor. 

The War Department had previously made 
it possible for any civilian employe who held 
a key position prior to induction or enlistment 












to be released from military service if his 
former employer required his services and he 
so desired to return to his civilian position. 
It must be established to the satisfaction of 
the War Department that the soldier is in fact 
a key man specifically needed in the production 
of essential items or in the operation or main- 
tenance of essential utilities or services. The 
company also must agree to re-employ the 


soldier immediately upon his release from 
military service. 
In the Selective Service announcement, 


Deputy Director Lewis B. Hershey requested 
that serious consideration should be given to 
the deferment of the following: 

(1) Persons necessary to the operation of 
primary and basic civilian flying schools under 
contract to the Army. (2) Civilians necessary 
to the operation of Naval training stations 
and Naval Reserve bases. (3) Men receiving 
training in accredited civilian flying schools. 
(4) Men receiving training in accredited trade 
schools where instructions essential to the 
aircraft production industry are given. (5) 
Students in college courses in aeronautical en- 
gineering, airplane designing, and _ kindred 
courses. (6) Necessary men in the operation 
of the air transport industry. 


Ford to Build Bombers 


HE Defense Plant Corporation announced 

last month the allocation of $47,600,000 to 
the Ford Bomber plant at Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
where the Ford Company will build 205 Con- 
solidated B-24 bombers a month, 75 of which 
will be assembled at the factory and 130 in 
“knock-down” form to be assembled at the 
Tulsa and Fort Worth defense plants. Original- 
ly the plant was to have turned out sub- 
assemblies only. Now the company’s engineers 
predict that, if necessary, output of completely 
assembled planes can be doubled. Ford bomber 
contracts now total $420,000,000. 

The company is simultaneously working out 
final details on a 12-cylinder, 1,800 horse- 
power, highly-supercharged, ““V” type, liquid- 
cooled, high-altitude engine which they expect 
to deliver an honest 1,500 horsepower at 30,000 
feet. At present they are experimenting with 
a casting of the two banks of cylinders all in 


one piece. 


More Planes for Navy 


UNE saw the passage of a huge deficiency 

appropriation bill by the House of Repre- 
sentatives carrying funds for 2,236 additional 
Navy combat planes and six transports. Pro- 
visions of the bill would provide a total of 
10,400 first-line planes for the Navy by June 
30, 1943. Testimony taken by the committee 
during hearings revealed that there are now 
some 3,600 planes in service, with 7,300 ex- 
pected to be in use a year from now. Also 
revealed wes the fact that deliveries will start 
in July on new 20-millimeter cannon which 
will replace .50-caliber machine guns. 


1941-42 Airport Program 


HE Civil Aeronautics Administration 
through Administrator Donald H. Connolly 
announced last month that 191 airport sites 
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will be surveyed for possible construction or 
improvement work under the $94,977,750 ap- 
propriation to the CAA for the year beginning 
July 1. 

The appropriation falls into two major cate- 
gories. A total of $33,500,000 (to be sup- 
plemented by about $42,000,000 in WPA 
work) is for completion of the 250-airport 
program begun during the current year. The 
remaining $61,477,750 is to launch improve- 
ment work on the 149 additional airports to 
be selected after the surveys announced today. 

Although 191 airport sites will be surveyed, 
these locations are necessarily tentative as only 
149 can be selected finally under the law for 
construction work with 1942 funds. Final 
selections will be made, according to law, by 
the Approval Board consisting of the Secretaries 
of War, Navy and Commerce on the basis of 
national defense importance. This is the same 
procedure required in the CAA airport pro 
gram tor 1941. 


Military Plane Production 


RODUCTION record of military aircraft 
by months for the past year, beginning 
July, 1940, was as follows: 


July 547 
August 586 
September 670 
October 742 
November 779 
December 900 
January 1.036 
February 972 
March 1,216 
April 1,389 
May 1,334 
June (estimated 1,500 

Total 11,671 


New CPT Program 


HE new civilian pilot training program 
beginning July 1, carrying a Congressional 
appropriation of $25,000,000 (a reduction of 
$17,000,000 under the preceding year) will be 


divided into three phases as was the previous 


program: Summer, Fall and Spring. The 
summer classes will get under way immediately 
at more than 800 training centers from coast 
o coast, with a total of 16,000 applicants, 


classified as follows: 


~ 


In the Private Course (college) 

10,020 at 579 Training Centers 
In the Private Course (non-college) 

1,000 at 135 Training Centers 
In the Secondary Course 

3,010 at 221 Training Centers 
In the Cross-Country Course 

2,000 at 164 Training Centers 
In the Instructors’ Course (same trainees) 

2,000 at 164 Training Centers 


Applicants must be citizens of the United 
States and, because the program is now an ad- 
junct to National Defense, the training is 
limited to young men. Persons on active duty 
services are not 


in any of the military 


eligible. 


In addition to catrying on the established 
private and secondary courses, a new course 
is being offered—the Cross-Country Course- 
of 40 to 50 hours of flight training and 108 
hours of ground instruction, which leads to 
the Instructor’s Course. Applicants success- 
fully completing these four courses will have 
accumulated 160 flying hours and 360 ground 
school hours, enough to take the test which 
qualifies them for a commercial certificate and 
an instructor rating. 


There will be 148 fewer training centers 
handling the Private Course during the sum- 
mer, due partially to vacation closing and also 
to the decision of the CAA to reduce the num- 
ber of trainees in the beginner course and 
to increase the numbers in the more advanced 
courses because of the needs of the military 
particularly in 


services for trained men, 


structors. 


Air Currents 


What is said to be the fastest combat 
plane yet developed—a Navy dive bomber 
built by Curtiss-Wright at Buffalo—received 
its acceptance test flights during June. It’s 


the XSB2C-1 and is powered by a Wright 





“Cyclone” up in the 2,000 horsepower class 
, Curtiss-Wright officials announced in 
June that 1,000 “Tomahawk” fighters had 
been sent to Britain and that an improved 
version, the P-46, was going into production 
It is powered with the new 1,325 horsepower 
Allison engine Jackie Cochran flew the 
Atlantic June 20, Lockheed 
“Hudson” to England; says she hopes to fly 


delivering a 


more Hudsons over . . . It is believed that 
President Roosevelt will soon appoint a co 
ordinator of air trafic to deal with the in 
creasing air trafic congestion caused by the 
zoom in military, scheduled and non-sched 
uled activity. Nichols of 
Oklahoma, whose committee has been inves 


Representativ e 


tigating air accidents, confirmed the report 
that a “trafhe cop for the air” will soon be 
appointed 

House Military 
that the Army and Navy are building under 


Recent testimony before the 
Affairs Committee revealed 
ground hangars at many of the new off-shor« 
bases, where aerial attack is most likely to 
take place if attack comes Glenn Martin 
drew back the 
showed his new “Batimore”’ 


curtains last month and 
bomber destined 
for British use. Smaller but faster than the 
B-26, the ship is heavily armored and powered 
Deliv- 


eries of the speedy mid-wing job will begin 


with two 1,850 horsepower engines. 
in July. More than 200 plywood and plastic 
parts are being used in the place of parts 
originally designed for aluminum castings and 
forgings. 

The CAB report on the Eastern Air 
Lines crackup in which Capt Eddie Ricken- 
backer was injured last February near Atlanta 
placed the blame on the flight captain, who 
failed to check his altimeters to determin 
whether they were set correctly. Two sensi 
tive altimeters were found in the wreckage. 
The one used in landing should have been set 
at 28.94, the setting given out by the Atlanta 
radio operator, instead of 29.92 as found after 


the crash. The difference in setting accounted 


for approximately 900 feet in altitude The 
setting supplied by the Atlanta station shortly 
before the crash and based on barometric 
pressure at sea level was 30.23 The second 
altimeter showed a setting of 30.33. As a 
consequence the pilot was some 800 to 900 


feet lower than indicated on his altimeters 





WRIGHT DEDICATES AMERICA'S LARGEST DEFENSE PLANT 
LEFT: This latest aerial view shows the nearly completed 50-acre Cincinnati factory of Wright Aeronautical Corporation, which began pro- 
ducing on June 12 the first of the 1,000 Cyclone |,700-horsepower engines it will eventually turn out monthly. Built at a cost of $37,000,000, 
it comprises 2,120,000 square feet and is the largest single-story industrial plant in the world. The plant is the sixth to be put in production 


by the Wright organization. 


RIGHT: The first Greenlee automatic high production machine goes into operation at the Wright company's Cincinnati plant exactly 142 days 
from the time ground was broken for the new factory. Six stations machine a supercharger front simultaneously. Exemplifying the high produc- 
tion of the automatic type of machine is a Greenlee transfer machine 80 feet long and built in two sections for drilling, counter-sinking, 
reaming and tapping aluminum cylinder heads. The first unit has 16 stations and 25 separate machining operations are performed with 64 tools. 
The second unit has 53 stations and 46 operations are performed with 70 tools. The machine will turn out a finished cylinder head every two 
minutes as contrasted to the 35 minutes required by ordinary methods. Such machinery will give the new Wright plant true mass and line 
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production of aircraft engines. 
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Aircraft Corporation at Middl " Ohio, is 
Dei in used fron » pla per month to 
4 plane per 1 t £ in eXpansion 
1 ram now in progress, President Carl Fried 
ind informed stockholder at it company s 
innual meeting held recently 
A net come t $19,569 t e first 
" t i4 was rep ed by | diande 
Des | i 1 t f Y iths of 
$ ad “ ) \ u I 
t 1 : t c pan t r 4 i I 
ca ind a K- week y ft pera 
“ } i t w Middletown fac 
tory, the npany aud a e tor the 
! yea t § 468 if jeducti tor 
xe < t kholders w t | 
BEECH \ general wag ncrease of 2'/2 
ents per ir, for employes paid 1 an hourly 
ba : een i b Beech Air 
cratt Corpora Wic 1, Kansa The in 
ease was } ed as a reward for attaining a 
hi level f production the twin-engine 
Be craft wdered by the Government for 
ec in the National Defe Program 
Bee ( rporat 18 pr duction 
< win-en B crafts for 
| S Air ¢ p j Navy Bu 
reau ft cs ar ire the 
Air Corp MaVigation trainer, (45 A per 
onnel transport, the Navy IRB-1 observation 
ty pe IRB-2 utility tran port, and other type 
The cu nt backl Ng i the « Pp tion is in 
XCCSS ff $} { 10 
BORG-W ARN ER— Directors of Borg- 


Warner Corporation have declared a dividend 
of torty cents per share ym the common stock 
of the Corporation, payable luly 1, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of June 17 
1941 

Cc ISSN A—< ssna Aircraft Company otf 
ficials recently made formal delivery of the 
one hundredth Cessna T50 Twin to the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, represented by Group 
4 aptain Bonham (¢ irter, who ts in charge of 
No. 2 Air Training Command, with Head 
quarters in Winnipeg, Manitoba, and Flying 
Ofthcer W. J. MacGrandle, the Roval Canadian 
Air Force Resident In pector at the Cessna 
Aircratt Company Dwan I and Dwight 
S. Wallace, President and Treasurer respective 
ly represented the Cessna ¢ npany in the 
ceremony, held at the Cessna factory 

[he Cessna ¢ mpany has a backlog in ex 
cess of $25,000,000 for additional planes of 
this type 

CONTINENTAL MOTORS — Con- 
tinental Motors Corporation has experienced a 
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increase in exports to South America 


true of Red Seal Engines for 


sharp 


Chis is especially 


light aircraft According to Dee Hollowell, 
Sales Manager of the aircraft division, our 
South American neighbors are careful buyers 
and Mr. Hollowell added, “The fact that Con 


tinental pioneered and built the first light air 


cratt und today produces more than 


ill other 


engines 


combined has 


inental Red Seal 


manufacturers inspired 


confidence in Cont Engines 
Recerd production of four 
scheduled for 
“black 
completion in Long 


Donald W. Dous 


DOUGLAS 


engine, long 


Douglas 


bombers is 


} 


uge 


range 
Aircraft ¢ 


pliant now 


ympany’ new 
put 


Beach, ¢ 


nearing 


lifornia, President 


While no fu 


was 


rther details were revealed, it 


produc tion 


talled ind 


anticipated that additional 


‘ 
facilities and equipment will be ins 


new jobs created 


Under the Douglas-Vega-Bocing 


Washington 
g 


Flying Fortress” type of 


bomber pr 


announced in und Seattle, 


g B-171I 


gran 


Boein 


neavy 


bombers will be built by Douglas from Boeing 
designs. Similar airplanes also will be turned 
out by Vega, thus giving Southern California 
greatly increased production for national de 
tense 

Organized at request of the War Depart 
ment to speed output of four-engine, long 


range bombers, the co-operative production 
program is directed by a joint administrative 
committee comprising representatives of Boe 
in Douglas, Vega and U. S. Army Air ¢ orps 





@ As eastern factories rush the duplication of 
important parts needed for replacement in the 
huge braking system of the Army’s B-19, en 
gineers of Douglas Aircraft Company are re 
checking and reassembling all working parts 


ot the big brake on each of the super-bomber’s 





700-pound wheel assemb 


ics 
This was disclosed by Douglas officials, who 


announced the brake check will place th 
initial take-off of the 82-ton sky giant several 
weeks away, and provide opportunity for in 


stallation of additional flight 


delic ate 


test equipment 


and scientinc instruments to be used 


during flight testing 


GOODRICH— Due to the numerous mili 
tary adaptions, Koroseal, the synthetic rubber 
like The B. F. Good 


rich industrial 


material developed by 
for 


consumer uses, has been placed on the Office 


Company many and 


of Production Management’s mandatory priori 


ty list in the classification with aluminum and 


other items vital to national defense, it is 
announced by the director of priorities. Th 
order became effective Monday, June 9 
This action makes official the voluntary 
policy adopted by the company several months 
1g0, under which substantially all Koroseal 
production was diverted to defense uses 
Additional productive capacity at Niagara 
Falls went into operation recently, and the 


company announced that a new large plant 









for the processing of Koroseal will be con 
structed in Louisville, Ky., to be completed 
shortly after January 1, 1942. 


INTERSTATE—Interstate Aircraft & 
Engineering Corp., El Segundo, California, has 
increased production of Interstate “Cadets” to 
meet the increased demand resulting from the 
continuation of CPT The 
“Cadet” is built to the latest CAA specifica 


the program. 


tions; and was especially designed for use by 
CPT a 65 hp. Con 


tinental or Franklin engine, it cruises 3 


operators. Powered with 


75 miles 
it 100 mph., has a climb of 650 feet a minute 
15,000 


to and lands at 36 mph. 


feet, 
@ New distributor appointments announced by 
Interstate Aircraft & Engineering Corporation 
include: Finley D. Henderson of Toledo, for 
Ohio; Hugh S. Davis of Chehalis, Washing- 
ton, for Washington and Oregon; and Roscoe 


Turner of Indianapolis, for Indiana. 


LOCK HEED— The 


by 


first contingent of 
ofhcers and men sent Materiel 
of the United States Army Air Corps to receive 


the Division 


training in the assembly, maintenance and op 


eration of the Army's newest and fastest pur 
suit ship, the Lockheed P-38 Interceptor, has 
urrived in Burbank for a two-weeks’ course 
under the supervision of the Customer Service 


Division of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


It is anticipated that this will develop int 
un extensive program with several groups of 
] 
Army men being assigned to the Lockheed 
plant for similar courses duri the next few 
, 
nonths 


Lockheed is co-operating with the Army 1 


every way possible to assist in servicing the 
P-38 declared Reagan Stunkel, manager 

the Lockheed Customer Service Division We 
will at the same time train some instructors of 
our own to be ready to go out into the Army 
Air Corps depots, if desired, to answer any 
call the Army may make on us for training tts 
expert mechanics in the service und main 


tenance of this airplane 


LUSCOMBE-——Hogan 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska, one of the oldest flying 
organizations the West, has been appointed 
distributor of Silvaire airplanes by 
West Trenton, N. J 


president Flying 


Flying Service, at 


in 
Luscomb 
uscombe 


Airplane Corporation, 


Everett Hogan, of Hogan 


Service, recently took delivery of the first ship 
} 


the 


1 Silvaire Trainer, which is being used i 
CPI at Scottsbluff, Nebraska. 

@ Dick Merrill, transatlantic flier and Eastern 
Air Lines captain, purchased a Silvaire airplane 
recently for use 
Never having flown a small ship before, Mer 
rill was “checked out” in minutes be 
fore starting for Miami 
Airplane Corporation’s West Trenton plant 


program 


his personal and business 


twenty 


from the Luscombe 


figures 


LYCOMING— With 


records each 


production 


setting new ensuing month, the 


expanded plant of the Lycoming Division of 


Aviation Manufacturing Corporation at Wil 


liamsport, Pa., is turning out aircraft engines 


and hollow-steel propeller blades at a rate 


unparalleled in the company’s history. 


Lycoming’s contribution to the national de 


program includes accelerated manufac 
turing of Army 


and Navy training planes as Stearmans, Spat 


tense 


to such 


radial engines power 


tans, twin-engine Cessnas, Curtis Wrights and 
Beechcrafts 

In addition to this great volume of defense 
production, Lycoming is providing their fa 


mous 50 to 75 horsepower light plane engines in 
uny desired quantities to light plane manufac 
many of them are in 


turing plants where 


stalled in civilian trainers used by the Civilian 


Pilot Program 


McDONNELL AIRCRAFT— In 


swer to the national demand for 


Training 


an- 


incre ased air 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 

















craft production, McDonnell Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Robertson, Mo., recently completed four 
defense orders five to twelve weeks ahead of 
schedule, according to an announcement made 
by J. S. McDonnell, president of the company. 

These orders consisted of parts and sub 
assemblies for Douglas Aircraft Co., Boeing 
Airplane Co., and Vultee Aircraft, Inc. 

Mr. McDonnell pointed out that the record 
was established while the company was morc 
than doubling its employment and adding 


greatly to its facilities 


PIPER AIRCRAFT— onstruction fre 
cently started on two new additions to the 
Lock Haven plant of Piper Aircraft follows 
closely on the heels of the completion ot 
40,000 square feet of assembly buildings and 
a two-story ofhce building which houses 
Sales, Service, Engineering and Accounting de 
partments 

When construction is completed, total Piper 

| 


plant area will exceed 218,000 square feet, 
making it the largest plant in the world de 
voted to non-military airplane manufacturing 
@ Receipt of an order for two Piper Cub 


Trainers from the Civil Aeronautics Admini 


stration has been announced by the Piper Sales 
Department. The ships will be equipped with 
Continental 65 hp. engines and are to be used 
in flight standardization training of CAA 
These sl Ips will be delivered to Houston, Texas 
This order will bring the total number of 


Piper aircraft owned by the CAA to 23. The 
government agency is already operating a fleet 
f 21 Piper Coupes fully equipped with two 


re | 


way radio and instrument flight equipment 


PRATT & WHITNEY—In order to 
offer university professors and instructors an 
pportunity to become more familiar with 


f the aircraft industry, Pratt 
United Aircraft 


the problems Oo 


& W hitney Division of 


Corporation—expanding its similar program 
f last year—has invited more than 20 


college professors and instructors to spend 
their 1941 


Hartford engine plant Scope of this seventh 


summer vacations at its East 


Pratt & Whitney educational effort is sug- 


gested by the fact that faculty members 
ure expected from points as remote as Texas 
4. & M. and as near as Brown University 
Assigned to various departments in ac 
cordance with their individual interests, thes 


Visiting educ ators will actually work on pro 


duction and engineering problems—learning 
the factors involved in the often-diffiicult 
process of bridging the gap between theory 


und practice 


RYAN—Bicklog of business on hand at 


: , 
the Ryan Aeronautical Company reached a 
new all-time peak of more than $16,000,00 


with the recent award by the U. S. Army of 


a $4,134,205 contract tor planes from the San 


Diego aircraft firm, it has been disclosed by 
the management. 


Coincident with the announcement from 


Washington of the new plane contract, T 
Claude Ryan, president, revealed that contracts 
have been closed for products of the com 
pany’s exhaust manufacturing division ex 


ceeding $2,000,000. 


The new Army Air Corps contract is under 
stood to be an additional order for Ryan low 
wing Army primary training planes of a 
standard type now in production at the San 


l hego tactory 


STINSON—Expansion of the manufac 
turing and office facilities of the Stinson Air 
craft Division of Vultee Aircraft, Inc., has 
been started at Wayne, Michigan, Richard W. 
Millar, president of Vultee, has announced. 

A total of 80,000 square feet will be added 
to the present plant at Wayne. This will in 
clude new manufacturing area for the produc 
tion of military plane parts and sub-assemblies, 
an extensive Service Department area, and a 
modern ofhce structure. 

The Stinson Aircraft Division of Vultee 
manufactures the Stinson Voyager, a private 
plane. The new plant addition will allow 
fabrication and sub-assembly of units for 
Vultee military planes being made at the other 
divisions of the company at Vultee Field, Cali 
fornia, and Nashville, Tennessee. 

The additional floor space will increase the 
company’s total floor area at its three divisions 


t 


to 1,875,000 square feet 


TAYLORCRAFT — After 


concentrated effort by its engineering, plan 


Taylorcraft 


months ot 


ning and tool departments, the 
Aviation Corporation is in full production on 
its tandem trainer and is making deliveries 
against a large bac klog of orders 

The plane is the first tandem ever produced 
under the Taylorcraft name, and is entirely 
different in design and construction from the 
famous side-by-side ships of which this con 
pany is the world’s largest manufacturer It 
is powered, optionally, with Continental, Ly 
coming or Franklin engines, all 65 horse 
power 

With a cruising speed of 92 mph and a 
maximum of 102 in addition to its other 
advantages, the “tandem by Taylorcraft” ap 
pears sure to enliven CPTP training activities 


considerably this year 


VULTEE— In continuing its research ac 
tivities in important production methods and 
processes, Vultee Aircraft has established a 
new unit known as the Manufacturing R 
Vultee Aircraft, Inc 


under the general supervision of Don I. Car 





search Department, 


roll, vice president in charge of production 


The staff of the new department includes 


Peter Altman, head of the department and 
director of the activity, G. T. Gerlach, Patent 
and Research Engineer, and A. S. Kos, experi 
mental engineer on manufacturing methods 
and processes. 

The activities of the new department are 
directly related to manufacturing methods and 
processes, materials and other research assign 
ments ot direct interest in aircratt manu 


facturing 


@ Vultee Aircraft, Inc., 


tion of military planes fourfold at its Cali 


has increased produc 


fornia plant by the installation of the first 
powered mechanized final assembly line in the 
industry. Operation of the new overhead con 
veyor system marks another step toward the 
achievement of mass production methods in air 
craft manufacture, and marks the transition 
from the old “custom built” basis of airplane 
construction. 

More than a mile of overhead conveyor sys 
tem has been installed, which has resulted in 
a 50 per cent reduction in final assembly time, 


and in the required floor space by 33 per cent. 

















| AIR CALENDAR 














July 1— Dedication of Youngstown, Ohio, 
Municipal Airport and Inauguration of Trans 
port Service by United Air Lines and Pennsyl 


vania-Central Airlines 


July 1-6 Annu:l National 
99's, Albuquerque, N. M. 


Meeting of 


July 8—Board meeting of the Southwest 
Aviation Conference called to convene at 1! 


A. M. at the Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans 


July 18-19—Denver Air Show, Denver, 
Colorado 
July 18-19-20 West Virginia Junior 


Chamber of Commerce Meet at Clarksburg, 
West Virginia, with the following events 
scheduled: 

July 18th—Middle Atlantic 
Meet and Banquet; July 19th 
Jump Exhibition and Banquet; July 20th 


States Model 
Mass Parachute 


Light Plane Race and Soaring Exhibition 


July 26-27 Trading 
Day on July 26th and the third annual All 


Lov ell I ield, 


National Airplane 


> 


Dixie Air Show on July 27th, 


Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Aug. 17-18— Sheldon Air Show, Sheldon 


Aeronautics Club, Sheldon, lowa 


Aug. 25-Sept. 2—Third Annual Open 


Soaring Contest, Joliet, II] 
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and lubricated with She 
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DESIGN 
FOR 
VACATION 


Today’s emergency 

cuts short 

this year’s vacation-time... 
yet all of us need relaxation. 


Air vacations by Braniff 

give you refreshing holidays 
«+. yet keep you on today’s 
most urgent job... 

National Defense for Uncle Sam. 


0 7 Go south of the Border 
wd to hospitable, romantic 
_<a~ Mexico and Guatemala 
MEX! oO on personalized 
4/ LAU all-expense tours. 


Along the entire 
Texas Gulf Riviera. 


cv rgn G from Galveston to Port 


Aransas and Eighth Pass... 
deep-sea fishing at its best. 


Riding, golfing, loafing 
$ «+. chuck-wagon dinners 


Aj and sunrise breakfasts on 
eh mountain-tops... 
DUDE! Pies here’s real relaxation in 
the colorful Bandera Hills. 


tw If it’s sun you're after 


++. swimming, sailing, 
=e 


cosmopolitan vacationing 
++. Texas Gulf resorts 
offer finest accomm 


No down payment... and only 
a few dollars a month 

for Braniff air vacations under 
the Air Travel Credit Plan. 





BRA Wh 


40 FLIGHTS DAILY TO 
THROUGH & FROM THE cu thweit 
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AMERICAN—National prosperity _ re- 


flected itself in the ranks of Dallas airline 


mechanics recently when a national wage 


agreement, between American Airlines and the 
Airline Mechanics’ Association, International, 
established higher rates of compensation. In 
addition to Dallas the higher wages affect 
American Airlines mechanics in four other 
Texas cities, including Fort Worth, El Paso, 
Abilene and Big Spring. 

In all, the agreement covers more than 700 
airline mechanics and established rates of 
wages varying from 85 cents per hour to $1.10 
per hour. 


BRANIFF— On Friday, June 20, Braniff 
Airways celebrated the inauguration of its 
fourteenth year of service. Tom E. Braniff, 
president of the Airline, in a statement issued 
to all employes pointed out that those four- 
teen years have seen air transport make phe- 
nomenal strides through years of economic 
difficulty. He stated that as the Braniff Air- 
ways have progressed so have its responsibilities 
increased. “In the transportation of men, 
mail and material,” Mr. Braniff promised, “we 
have a job to do for a hemisphere preparing 
itself for any eventuality—and it is a job 
we will do well!” 

At the Airline’s Dallas, Texas, operations 
base three new 21-passenger Douglas Super-B- 
Liners, representing an investment of $360,000, 
join other Douglas Luxury Liners which today 
fly 40 flights daily, more than 15,000 miles 
each day over 2,683 route miles. 

The new Super-B-Liners and the airline's 
modern operations are a far cry from the 
original Braniff operation of June 20, 1928. On 
that day Tom Braniff and his brother, Paul, 


inaugurated an air passenger service between 


Oklahoma City and Tulsa. There was one 
small airplane, one round trip daily flight 
and 116 miles of route. There were few 


passengers, no hangars, three employes, no 
night flights and no dinners aloft. 


NORTHEAST—tThe largest passenger 
transport airship yet to be used in regular 
service in and out of Boston Airport, recently 
arrived from California—the first of three 
planes purchased by Northeast Airlines. 

The three new Douglas passenger planes 
which, with 24 seats each, are capable of 
handling more passengers than any ship pre- 
viously in scheduled service, will augment the 
present Lockheed transport fleet now flying be- 
tween Boston, Portland, Lewiston—Auburn, 
Augusta, Waterville, Bangor, Aroostook Coun- 
ty points and Moncton, New Brunswick; 
and between Boston, Manchester and Concord, 
N. H.; Barre-Montpelier and Burlington, Vt.; 
and Montreal. 

Carrying a crew of three—Captain, First 
Officer, and Stewardess—these ships will mark 
the advent of stewardess service on planes in 


northern New England. 


PENNSYLVANIA - CENTRAL — 
For the second consecutive month, Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines set a new all-time 
passenger trafhc record in May, it was re- 
ported by J. O'Donovan, vice president of 
the airline. PCA carried 29,882 revenue 
passengers and flew 5,833,355 revenue passen- 
ger miles during the month, representing re- 
spective increases of 61.77 per cent and 73.74 
per cent over the 18,477 revenue passengers 
carried and the 3,357,356 revenue passenger 
miles flown in May of 1940. 

The previous record month was April of this 








year, when 26,224 revenue passengers flew on 
PCA planes and 4,987,169 revenue passenger 
miles were flown. 


@ For the first time in the history of com- 
mercial aviation, a constant fuel-air ratio for 
airplane engines has been made possible by the 
development of a new carburetor air scoop by 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines’ engineers. Under 
intensive research for more than a year, the air 
scoop has been announced as perfected by 
Luther Harris, Vice President, Engineering 
and Maintenance for PCA. 

Uniform metering of gasoline to the air- 
plane engine has always been a problem be- 
cause of natural air turbulence. With PCA’s 
new air scoop, it is now possible to retain a 
constant fuel-air ratio regardless of any 
turbulence or change of speed in the plane. 
Smoother engine operation is also assured by 
the new air scoop, Harris said. 


UNITED—New highly trained pilot per- 
sonnel to aid air commerce in meeting the 
growing demands of national defense took to 
the airways June 10 as United Air Lines 
graduated the first of five flying cadet classes 
at its airline pilot training school at Tracy, 
California. 

After intensive scientific and supervised in 
struction since last autumn at the first do- 
mestic airline school of its kind, nineteen men 
received their wings and were assigned as co- 
pilots to various sections of United Air Lines’ 
coast-to-coast and Pacific Coast routes. The 
other classes will be graduated this summer and 
fall, bringing United's total of flying personnel 
to more than 450. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WEST- 
ERN—Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
has just completed a program started last No- 
vember of re-equipping its fleet of 30 Douglas 
DC-3 transports with a new and more power- 
ful type of Wright “Cyclone” engine, it has 
been announced by President Jack Frye. 

The new engines developing 1,200 horse- 
power each replace engines of 1,100 horsepower 
each which were released by TWA to supply 
an urgent need for engines of that type in 
fighting planes being built for England, Frye 
stated. 
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@ The War Department has announced two 
contracts which further the announced 500- 
bomber-a-month program: 

Consolidated Aircraft Corp., San Diego, 
California—$226,636,200.00. 

Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, Washington 
$95,242,696.80. 

These contracts, approved by the OPM, cover 
heavy bombers and spare parts. In all proba- 
bility, many of the aircraft produced under 
the Consolidated contract will be assembled in 
the new government-owned bomber assembly 
plant at Fr. Worth, Texas, which will be 
operated by Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 

It is anticipated that the Boeing Aircraft 
Company will make use in this contract of 
the new facilities being provided at Wichita, 
Kansas, through a recent Letter-of-Intent type 
contract previously announced by the War 
Department. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa Monica, 
California, Airplanes and spare parts—$3,119,- 
435.95. 

Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., Air- 
planes and spare parts—$7,407,540.00. 

Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, Md.,—Air- 
craft Expansion Program—Airplanes and spare 
parts—$73,764,450.00. 
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Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Paterson, 
N. J.—Aircraft Expansion Program—Engines 


and spare parts—$7,977,503.98. 


Curtiss-Wright Airplane Division, 
Buffalo, N. Y 


$843,604.28. 


Corp., 
Maintenance parts for airplanes 


Seattle, Washington, 
$1,628,999.05. 


Boeing Aircraft Co., 
Maintenance parts for airplanes 
Wright Aero 
nautical Corp., Aircraft engines and spare 
parts—$4,365,698.04 


Aviation Expansion Program 


Kinner Motors, Inc Aircraft engines and 


277.735 


spare parts——$968,2 


Aircraft Corp., Airplane and 


$444,649.89 


Lockheed 


spare parts 
Airplane Division, 


$31,904,381.17. 


Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
Airplanes and spare parts 


Loc kheed 


spare parts 


Aircraft Airplanes and 


$47,769,196.50 


Corp., 


Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix 
Assemblies 


\ir Corps 
Products Division, Carburetor 


$1,344,935.00. 


Curtiss-Wright Corp., Airplane Div., Main 


tenance Parts for Airplanes—$1,581,180.29 


Bendix Aviation Corp., Eclipse Aviation 
Div., Starter, Switch and Solenoid Assemblies 
$1,131,700.40 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., Engine Main 


tenance Parts—$514,755.88. 


Humble Oil & 
Texas, Engine fuel 
Shell Oil Co., Inc., New York, Engine tuel 


$720,000.00 


Refining Co., Houston, 


$1,291,950.00 


New Hughes Plant Nearing 
Completion 


Nearing completion at Culver City, Los 
Angeles, Hughes Aircraft Company’s new 
plant will make available 250,000 sq. ft. of 
factory space tor experimental work. Con 
structed of reinforced concrete on the “black 
out” principle, without windows, it will be 
one of the world’s largest experimental air 
craft works 

In keeping with the experimental nature of 
the work, the property layout includes an air 
plane runway of 9,200 feet, possibly the 
longest in the world, with 1,000 feet addi- 
tional to permit maximum use of the runway. 
This runway will be long enough to permit 
the giant Douglas B-19 to take off and fly 
two-thirds its length, land and make a com 
plete stop, all in utmost safety and in a 


straight line 


Air Transport Writing Awards 
Announced 


Captain Sherman B. Altick, Aviation Edi 
tor of the New York Sun, Dick Darrow, of 
the Columbus (Ohio) Citizen, and W. B 
Courtney, of Collier’s Magazine, were named 
as the winners of Transcontinental & Western 
Air’s fourth annual newspaper and magazine 
awards for “consistently developing the best 
informed air transport writing” during 1940 

Robert Selig, photographer for the New 
York Daily News, was chosen winner of the 
photographic division, for taking the “most 
outstanding” picture of a commercial trans- 


port plane in 1940. 


In winning the trophy and $250 cash prize 
in the “open” division, Altick, veteran New 
York aviation writer, marked up his second 
victory in this division, winning previously in 
1938. 


JULY, 1941 


Outline of Air Transport 
Practice 


A. E. (Pete) Blomquist, Eastern Air Lines 
airport engineer, New York City, is author 
of a new aviation book, “Outline of Air 
Transport Practice,” just off the press of the 
Pitman Publishing Company. 

The book reflects, in a comprehensive man- 
ner, the personnel composing each department 
of an airline, together with the work of the 
department. Blomquist applies the principles 
of management, operation and sales that are 
fundamental to any type of transportation at 
any period of its evolution, to the field of Air 
Transportation. “The Outline of Air Trans- 
port Practice” is an excellent introduction to 
persons wishing to enter this field and offers 
a well of information for all air-minded 
people. 

The book numbers 412 pages, is illustrated 
and costs $4.50. 


Varied Program for West 
Virginia Meet 

The West 

Commerce, with State Headquarters at the 


Waldo Hotel, Clarksburg, West Virginia, hav- 
ing conducted the West Virginia Air Carnival 


Virginia Junior Chamber of 


in June will put on a new series of aviation 
events starting with the Middle Atlantic States 
model meet on July 18th. A_ banquet for 
contestants of West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Maryland and Virginia will be a fea- 
ture of this model meet. 

On July 19th, a mass parachute jump 
exhibition of Army and Navy maneuvers will 
be staged, and a banquet held at the Waldo 


Hotel, featuring Governor M. M. Neeley, Col 
Louis A. Johnson, General Arnold, C. R. 
Smith, president of American Airlines, and 
C. Bedell Monro, president of Pennsylvania 
Central Airlines. 


On July 20th, the attractions include a 
light plane race over a 90-mile course, Squeck 
Barnett Air Circus, and a soaring exhibition 


The Federal Labor Laws 


“The Federal Labor Laws” is a manual 
especially written for supervisors, department 
heads, and those in business and industry who 
have men working under their direction and 
upon whom the Wagner Act has imposed cer- 
tain limitations in their dealings with workers, 
who are affected also by the Wages and Hours 
Act and the Walsh-Healey Act. 

This manual is intended to interpret, in 
simple language to these supervisors, those por- 
tions of the Law which are of direct interest 
to them. 

The authors are Russell L. Greenman and 
Leslie E. Sanders; the publishers are The Na 
tional Foremen’s Institute, Inc., Deep River, 
Connecticut; and the price is $1.50. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


To assure receiving your copy of SOUTHERN 
FLIGHT regularly, please notify us immedi- 
otely of any change in address. 

If you have not received your mogazine 
regularly, we will appreciate hearing from 
you. We do not want you to miss a single 
copy. 

Just a penny postcard will do 

Thank you, 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 

















ABOVE: The new plant of Fleetwings, Inc., Bristol, Pa., will be a complete “black-out" struc- 

ture. Construction of the new building is under way and it is planned that the unit will be 

completed in September. It will add 170,000 square feet of floor space to the present plant's 

220,000 square feet. BELOW: Here is the stainless-steel Fleetwings basic trainer, the first 

stainless-steel military plane produced. Plans for the assembly of this basic trainer and for 

Fleetwings' advanced trainer are on foot as well as the manufacture of sub-assemblies for 
other major aircraft manufacturers. 
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@ ALBERT I. LODWICK, New York avia 
tion executive who managed Howard Hughes’ 
e hb 


‘round the world flig! us been elected a 


vice president of the Mort Manufacturing 
Corporation, Chicago, it was announced by 
Charles Morton, President. Mr. Lodwick re 
cently resigned as senior vic president and 
director of the Aviation Manutacturing Cor- 
poration, and vice president and director of 
the Aviation Corporation, to devote his ac- 
tivities to army flying schools in Florida, which 
he owns and operates, and the Morton Com- 


pany's interests 


@ It has been announced by Randolph (¢ 

Walker, president of Aijrcratt Accessories 
Corporation, that JAMES A. LANE has been 
placed in charge of production at the com 

pany’s Burbank plant. Las oined Aircraft 
Accessories some months ag bringing with 
him a comprehensive backgr 1 of experi 

ence in. industrial sales gineering, and 
managerial capacities 

@ Stinson's former Service Manas ARTHUR 


THOMPSON, has joined Fleetwings, Inc. He 


fills an important posit nm in the Contracts 
Department there. Mr. Thompson's appoint 
ment to the Fleetwings position follows ten 


x 


years with the Stinson 


@ Election of COL. HARRISON W. 
FLECKINGER, director of export sales, and 
Cc. HART MILLER, director of military 
contracts, is vice presidents of Republic 


Corporation has been announced 
by W. Wallace Kellett, chairman of the 
board of directors. 

At the same time, MARK G. VECKMAN, 


accounting division, was 


Aviation 


chief of the cost 


elected assistant treasurer 


@ Appointment of JOEL WHITNEY as 
Registrar of the Ryan School of Aeronautics, 
San Diego, has been announced by Earl D 
Prudden, vice president and general manager 


Whitney was formerly a technical training 


supervisor in Ryan’s Air Corps schools 


of Engineer 
RALPH 5S. 
Aviation 


@ An honorary degree ot Doctor 
ing has been conferred upon 
DAMON, 
Corporation by Clarkson College of Technology 


at Potsdam, New York Mr 


“meritorious contributions and 


president of Republic 
Damon was 
honored for 
outstanding advances in the fields of en 


gineering and science 


@ J. M. HOWELL, executive assistant to I 


D. SPICER, manager of the Schenectady Works 


of the General Electric Company, has been 
named to succeed his chief who has been ad 
vanced to the post of assistant to the vice 


president in charge of manufacturing. Official 
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Thompson Fleckinger 


innouncement of the promotw ms was made by 


manufacturing 


Burrows, vice president in charge of 


@ Election of JOHN W HANES, former 
Undersecretary of the United States Treasury 
and well-known financier, to the Board of 
Directors of Republic Aviation Corporation 
has been announced by W. Wallace Kellett, 


chairman of the board 


@ At a meeting of the directors of the Borg 
Warner Corporation in Chicago, GEORGI 
W. BORG presented his resignation as chair- 
man because of the increasing burden of other 
duties in connection with national defense 
His responsibilities as chairman were assumed 
by C. S. DAVIS, president of the company, 
und the board voted to discontinue the position 


of chairman 


@ ALBERT LEON has been appointed man 
ager of the Export Department of the Reyn 
olds Metals Company, of Richmond, Virginia, 


according to an announcement by J. Louis 


Reynolds, vice president and general sales 
manager of the company. At the same time 
ROBERT W. SPEIR, JR., was named assistant 
export manager. Both men have been members 
of the Reynolds organization for some time. 

@ H. W. Anderson, manager of the Aviation 
Department, Whiting Corporation, announces 
the appointment of GEORGE E. BOCK as 
Chief Engineer of the Department. Mr. Bock 
will be chiefly concerned with research and 
development work on new Whiting products 
and special engineering projects for the aircraft 


industry 


@ Appointment of JAMES C. NOAKES as 
Controller and FRED W. FORD as Purchas 
ing Agent of the Ryan Aeronautical Com 

announced by 
Noakes, a Certi 


Accountant, was formerly with 


pany, San Diego, has been 
lr. Claude Ryan, president. 
fied Public 
Arthur Young and Company of New York and 
Los Angeles. Ford’s previous aircraft experi 
ence has included purchasing work for Seversky 
Aircraft Corp. and for the Stinson Aircraft 
Division 

Daniel de R. M. Scarritt, Manager of As 
sociated Aviation Underwriters, has announced 
that JOE H. CHAPMAN became associated 
with their Los Angeles Office on June 16. Mr. 
Chapman is well known to insurance pro- 
ducers on the West Coast, having been for the 
past five years Assistant Branch Manager of 
Aero Insurance Underwriters in their Los 
Anxcles Office. 


@ CLYDE DeLONG has been named operat 
ing manager of the mechanical sales division 
of the B. F, 
to an announcement by W. S. 


Goodrich Company, according 
Richardson, 
general sales manager. 

LANG, who has 


been transferred to the management of heel 


DeLong succeeds F. A. 


and sole sales. 








Miller Whitney 
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Co-operative Production 
Planned 


In a co-operative production scheme un- 
precedented in American industry, three major 
Pacific Coast aircraft manufacturers are ar- 
ranging “overnight” to pool their facilities for 
the production of a single type of airplane, the 
Boeing B-17I 
quired in large numbers for the Emergency 


Flying Fortress, which is re 


National Defense program. 

Each of the three, the Boeing Aircraft Com- 
pany of Seattle, the Douglas Aircraft Company 
ot Santa Monica, California, and the Vega 
Airplane Company, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation of Burbank, California, 
will turn out assembled four- 
engine bombers, identical even to the point of 


interchangeability of parts. Several other air- 


subsidiary of 


completely 


craft manufacturers, not definitely determined 
as yet, will contribute to the program through 
subcontracts. 

The joint Flying Fortress program has been 
cited as the most outstanding example to date 
of the aircraft industry’s all-out devotion to 


national defense. 


New Kollsman Instrument Booklet 


Just released is an informative new booklet 
entitled “Facts About Kollsman Aircraft In 
struments”. Prepared in response to a large 
number of requests from plane owners, avia 
tion students and other aviation enthusiasts 
for general information on the various types 
of Kollsman 
picture of their uses, method of operation and 


instruments, it gives a_ brief 


construction features. 

With the exception of radio instruments or 
those operating on the gyro principle, prac- 
tically 
covered in this booklet. 

Copivs will be supplied without charge to 
those who request them. Address Kollsman 
Instrument Division of Square D Company, 
80-08 45th Ave., Elmhurst, N. Y. 


every type of aircraft instrument is 


New Air Associates Manual 


A new 55-page loose-leaf manual containing 
complete specifications, descriptions, and price 
information on radio systems for private, com 
mercial, and military aircraft operations has 
been published by Air Associates, Bendix, 
N. J. Conveniently divided into six sections 
Long Range Equipment, School and Ultra 
High Frequency Equipment, Interphone Equip 
ment, Antenna Systems, Accessory Equipment, 
and Equipment for Light Planes—the manual 
is illustrated with full-page photographs of 
each radio model. 

The publication is available to manufac- 
turers afhliated with the airplane industry, 
recognized airport operators, and government 
department heads without charge. 
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PORTS 


or CALL 


Meet Our Correspondents 
MRS. B. D. SPONHALTZ, our new Okla 


homa City correspondent, is secretary to the 
Oklahoma City unit of the Women’s National 
Aeronautical Association. Her hobbies includ 
keeping aviation scrapbooks and _ collectinz 
dolls She has flown over 30,000 passenger 
miles since June, 1939, with her husband, a 
sportsman pilot and owner of a Stinson 105 
The picture shows them at Cincinnati airport 


en route to New Yerk 
BILI AECHTERNACHT, of Marshall, 


Texas, became interested in aviation about 15 
years ago while recovering trom an appen 
dicitis operation An aviation magazine given 


to him by a cousin did the trick, and he has 


been an enthusiast ever sinc 


His first plane 
ride was in a “tin-goose” of the Southwest 
Air Fast Express from Dallas to Fort Worth 

a memorable trip And while he does not 
own a plane at present, he hopes to fly his 
own ship in the near future. 

Bill is five feet eight inches tall and weighs 
154 pounds And his hobby is collecting pho 
tographs of airplanes. He lives at 210 West 
Burleson Street, Marshall, and invites corre 
spondence from other aviation fans 

MRS. THEODORE SWAIN, correspondent 
from Lawton, Oklahoma, is the former Miss 
Lila Munson of Lawton. Mrs. Swain has done 
a lot of flying with her husband the past eight 
years, and recalls many happy hours of flying 
during their courtship days She is working 
toward her private license, and has one great 
interest at heart—to see the Swain Flying 
Service (the Cub airport located three miles 
east of Lawton) a big success 

BOB SEXTON, flight instructor, 


with Southwestern Aviation conducting CP1 


' 
tormerly 


training at Southwestern University in George 
town, Texas, is now with Brayton Flyin 
Service at Cuero, Texas, giving flight trainings 
to United States Army Flying Cadets. Sexton 
is also giving flight instruction on the In 
structor Refresher Course for the army pr 
gram to new pilots being hit 
DON STREMMEL, Mobile, Alabama, corre 
spondent, learned to fly in 1927, soloing a 


Hisso Eaglerock 


He barnstormed for a while 


Correspondence 
from Airports 
and Airways 


then learned airline operations in the days 
when an airline agent also served as weather- 
man, dispatcher and tower operator. Broke 
into radio announcing and later served as 
announcer at the Cleveland Air Races in 
1935 Has been announcing air shows al! 
over the U. S. A. ever since—Cleveland Na- 
tionals, 5 years; Birmingham, 4 years (count 
ing this June); and Miami, 4 years. 
Stremmel went back to airline work in 
National Happily 
married to Gretchen Reighard, former exhi 


1938, joming Airlines. 
bition parachutist and one ot Six women m 
the United States with a “¢ rating on 
gliders, he is now City Trafhe Manager for 
National Airlines at Mobile. His company 
gives him leaves ot absence to announce air 


shows. 


Borger, Texas 
Breakfast Flights Planned 


Activities at the airport have been almost 
limited to “hangar flying” for the past month 
on account of heavy rains and high winds 
However, all the planes were kept busy on 
the few nice days that we have had. With 
the weather clearing and smooth air expected, 
plans are being made for a busy summer pro 
gram, and numerous breakfast flights. In 
cluded in the proposed breakfast tours are 
Texhoma, Oklahoma; Shattuck, Oklahoma 

Bob Lindsey, local furniture tycoon, has 
purchased a new Cub Cruiser, and should 
have soloed by the time this gets in print. 

SOUTHERN FLIGHT is now ably represented 
in this district by Miss Valda Cypher, of the 
Borger Daily Herald, who has charge of cir 
culation and subscriptions here. 

Recent visitors include Frank Shaw, Fred 
Mason, Art Smith, C. H. Hart, W. W. Wil 
kinson, Harold Bennett, Carl Craig, Joe 
Michael, E. M. Keller, J. D. Collingsworth, 
Monty Barnes, Bill Steven:on, J. E. McAvoy, 
Jr., Harold Smith, W. Glynn Morris, Roy 
Whittenburg, Pinhead Batson with a student, 
and Lt. Tex Risher, flying a Bt-14 from the 
Army Air Base at San Angelo. 

BOB ROBERTS 


College Station, Texas 


Degree in Aeronautical Engineering 
ffered 


The Aeronautical Engineering department of 
Texas A. & M. College, although established 
but a year ago, already is second in size in 
the United States, Dean Gibb Gilchrist has 
announced. Declaring that Texas boys no 
longer need go to California or the Eastern 
States for an aeronautical education, Dean 
Gilchrist declared that with the continuation 
of the present program in aeronautics this 
leadership will be maintained and A. & M. 
will be instrumental in drawing increased air 
craft industry to the State by reason of being 
able to provide industry with adequate re 
search and laboratory facilities as well as a 
large number of adequately trained aeronauti 
cal engineers. 

All of the departmental laboratory and 
research work will be eventually located at 
the 500-acre, college-owned airport when the 
latter is completed. These combined facilities 
will furnish the State of Texas with the finest 
arrangements for teaching Aeronautical En 
gineering that exists in the United States. 


Flight training at the college is being given 
under the Civilian Pilot Training Program of 
the CAA. At present the largest quota ever 
allotted to any institution is receiving flight 
training here, and the institution is given the 
highest possible rating by the CAA inspectors 

The object of the work in Aeronautical 
Engineering is to produce aeronautical en 
gineers to meet the tremendous demand which 
exists in the United States and particularly in 
Texas and the Southwest. A complete cur 
riculum has been arranged and graduates will 
receive a degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Aeronautical Engineering. Nine courses in 
Aeronautical Engineering subjects are now 
being given to approximately 190 full time 
day students of the college in the upper three 
classes. Last fall 410 entering freshmen sig 
nified their intention of enrolling in Aero 
nautical Engineering G. B. WINSTEAD 


Cuero, Texas 


Airport Expansion Program to Be 
Launched 


Thirty-five cadets from the first class at 
Brayton Flying Service’s primary army flight 
school finished their work at the Cuero base 
and are now at Randolph Field at work on 
their basic training. The second class is near 
ing the half way mark, and the third allot 
ment has started first flights. 

The $67,000 PWA drainage project at the 
Cuero field having been finally approved, rapid 
expansion of this port into one of the largest 
training fields of its kind in Texas can be 
expected. Because of the drainage problem, 
only a portion of the 501-acre field has been 
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BOB SEXTON 


Enid, Oklahoma 


Improvement Projects Eagerly Awaited 
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Runways will be surfaced and the airport 
will be greatly enlarged If work is begun 
immediately, as may reasonably be expected, 
the improvements will first include the air 
port proper, with buildings to follow on com 
pletion of the actual field work 

It is not definitely known what the Army 


plans in the way of its own Enid Training 


School 4 bombing school was originally 
ven:ioned, but later rumors point toward ad 
vance basic training [he airport site has 
been tentatively chosen and will be some ter 


les from Enid A personnel of nearly 2,000 


ofhcers and men will be stationed there 
A total of ipproximately $3,000,000 wi'l 
be invested in the two projects 


Vacin, manager of the 


Le William D 
Enid Municipal Airport and operator of the 


Vacin Flying School, points with particular 
pride to his 90 CPT graduates From the 
several classes he has completed have come 
some 20 Army Air Corps Cadets, and to date 
only one has been washed out The present 
class of 20, just graduating, offers Uncle Sam 


seven new applicants 

Enid fliers have furnished three men for 
service to England and Canada recently: Ernie 
McGehee and Earl Reinike, 
as ferry pilots; and Herb Reinhardt, in Can 


now in England 


ada as flight instructor Will Fly, former 
Vacin instructor, is ferrying planes to Canada 
for Ces i 

Marie Vater one of Enid’s dozen women 
pilots, has accepted the position of office 
manager rep! cine Ernie McGehee now of 
Londor LOREN CARLBERG 


Houston, Texas 


Runway Improvements Scheduled 
Municipal Airport—Vast changes have been 


he Munici 





pal Airport during the past year and a half. 
Many new buildings, new operators, new shops 

and above all, a_ business-like atmosphere. 
Aviation Enterprises, tor example, was non- 
existent a year ago, but now has one of the 
finest organizations in the Southwest. 

The Municipal Airport is receiving a big 
‘shot in the arm” .by a $455,000 appropria 
tion made available by the CAA for runway 


improvements.—H. EICHHAMMER 


Gainesville, Texas 
Airport Completely Remodeled 


The Gainesville Airport has undergone a 
complete remodeling under the management 
of Mr. de Bullett, owner and operator. A 
modern and well-equipped shop has been added, 
also hangar space to accommodate a dozen or 
more ships. And an A E mechanic is on 
duty at all times. 

At the present time, after two years of 
operation of the Victor Flying Service by Mr 
de Bullett, more than 75 students have en 
rolled, 45 having received private licenses, 
one a commercial, and one an_ instructor's 
rating. Members of the class who have just 
completed the three months’ training are: Ira 
Bewley, Lawrence Burns, Adolph Dudenfoeffer, 
William Gunter, Richard Gobis, Norman Luke, 
George Pedigo, William Smith, Neely Whaley 
and William Yarbough. Four private stu 
dents finishing the course include: Gordon 
Cole, Al B. Horn, Le Moyn Keltner and 
Thomas Myrick. 


Lawrence is office manager and 


Aubrey 
field supervisor for Mr. de Bullett; also he is 
1 candidate for a commercial license. Bob 


Cole is flight instructor. 


RAYMON MANNSCHRECK 
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Joplin, Missouri 
Private Tickets for CPT Students 


Harrison Harper, Jr., who has been ready 
since he was 13, recently soloed on his 16th 
birthday. 

Elmer Smith, mechanic for the Harper Air- 
craft Company, received his Engine license, 
then went to Kansas City and passed his 
written Commercial. 

CPT students who are now proud possessors 
of Private Pilot’s licenses are: John Bailey, 
of Carthage; Dan Johnson, Neosho; and Al 
Bethel, Maxine Edmondson, Jack Gibson, Joe 
Kolkmeyer, Kenneth McCaleb, and Dick Ru- 
dolph, all of Joplin; Arch Fisher, Deck Gar- 
man, James Hart, Clarence Johnson, Howard 
Kraybill, Lynwood Marshall, Jack Pinnell, 
Damon Ralph, Nancy Sellick, and Jake 
Torbert of Miami, Oklahoma. 

Secondary students who have successfully 
completed the course are: Roy Altermatt, 
Harod Hunsaker, V. A. Leverett, John Nichols, 
Charles Sharp, and Beverly Setser, of Joplin; 
and Ben Harrison, Gene Ferguson, and Francis 
Bushner of Miami, Oklahoma. 

Students Nichols, Setser, Bushner, and Har- 
rison have joined the Navy for a flying career; 
Leverett has joined the Army; and Hunsaker 
and Ferguson have joined the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. 

Instructor Thomas O. Maxton flew here re- 
cently with Lynn Berentz from Independence, 
Kansas, to spend a few days with his parents 
before leaving for Texas where he has ac 
cepted a position with Mr. Gordon R. Mat- 
thews. LeRoy Skinner, Webb City and Law 
rence Ray, Jr., Carthage, Missouri, also spent 
a few days visiting their parents and friends 
before leaving for Ottawa, Canada, where they 
are to continue their training for the Royal 
Canadian Air Force Bob Keith, Jr., is 
home from the Ryan School of Aeronautics, 
San Diego, California, awaiting a call to start 
training for the RCAF. 

Jack Calbeck and Bob Keither, Jr., were 
checked out in the Travel Air and are con- 
templating instructions in advanced acrobatics. 

Employes of Harper Aircraft Company and 
their friends enjoyed a picnic at Wildcat Park 
with boating, tennis, swimming and bowling as 


HELEN J]. HARDING. 


entertainment. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Airport for Private Owners Planned 


Growth occasioned by a rapidly expanding 
national defense program is the predominant 
note in Kansas City. The Lake City ordnance 
plant is ahead of schedule and the company 
plans to have their production lines on .30 
and .50-caliber cartridges operating by mid- 
summer. 

Aircraft Accessories Corporation formally 
opened their plant at the Fairfax Municipal 
Airport in Kansas City, Kansas . . . Com- 
mander D. W. (Tommy) Tomlinson (TWA) 
is now in charge at the U. S. Naval Reserve 
Base at Fairfax. 

A new addition to the city is the Service 
Men’s Clubroom, established for the benefit 


of soldiers, sailors and marines coming through 
the city or based here. This recreation center 
occupies a three-story building close to the 
Union Station. It is the result of the fine 
efforts of the Kansas City Women Volunteers 
who actively engaged in the remodeling of the 
building and who solicited recreation material 
from willing citizens. Various women’s clubs 
are offering their services at the Information 
Desk each evening. 

Depending on the outcome of Brig. Gen. 
Rush B. Lincoln’s inspection tour of various 
suitable cities, Kansas City may be the new 
headquarters for the U. S. Army Air Corps 
Technical Schools at present located at Cha- 
nute Field, Rantoul, Illinois. 

A new airport project intended primarily 
for the use of private airplane owners is to 
get under way soon. It is contemplated that 
two or three brick-steel hangars will be con- 
structed on the field, thus relieving both the 
congestion existing on the Municipal Airport 
and the difficulty of storing private craft. The 
tract is located at 105th and State Line. 

Kansas City, Kansas, has agreed to lease 
the Fairfax flying field to the U. S. Govern- 
ment for 50 years. Control of the field will 
pass to the U. S. Army Air Corps eventually. 
The Navy and Marine units, as well as the 
plants and schools now established on the 
field, will not be affected by the Army’s con- 


trol.—MARION MELCHER. 


Lafayette, Louisiana 
State Air Meet Held 


Leo Gros of the Lafayette Flying Service 
has announced the completion of the Civilian 
Pilot Training which started March 4th. Six- 
teen students were recommended for their 
private pilot’s certificates. 

Lake Littlejohn, senior inspector for the 
CAA, was in Lafayette to give the flying tests 
and he complimented the Lafayette Flying 
Service and its personnel on the students grad- 
uated and the manner in which the training 
progressed. 

Graduates are: Norman H. Ford, William 
P. Gilbert, Walter H. Hetherwick, Morgan 
E. Notestine, Charles L. Robinson, Alleb B. 
Thompson, Paul A. Toups, William P. Can- 
cienne, Harry J. Clostio, George E. Conner, 
Alvin D. Callender, Gordon K. Dameron, 
Jessie J. Hawthorn, Anthony S. Pierre, Todd 
Spear, and Gus A. Voltz. 

The Lafayette Flying Service has received 
a quota of 20 CPTP students for a summer 
class. 

Approximately 75 planes and 200 visitors 
were at the Lafayette Airport at the opening 
of the State Air Meet held here recently. It 
was the fifth annual Air Meet to be held in 
Lafayette and was most successful in every 
way. 

Captain T. B. Herndon, Baton Rouge, chief 
of the aeronautics section, State department 
of public works, and Captain Glynne M. 
Jones, manager of the New Orleans Airport, 
who were among the first to arrive, stated 
that such gatherings would do much to pro- 
mote “greater co-operation and understanding 


between groups promoting development of 
civilian aviation.” 

Charles F. Hanna of New York has been 
added to the personnel of the Lafayette Flying 
Service. Mr. Hanna is a rerated instructor and 
has been flying since 1929. 

Randolph L. Briant of Lafayette is now 
stationed at Oakland, California, with the 


CPTP.—MRS. F. V. HUTCHISON. 


Lawton, Oklahoma 
CPT Students Ready for Tests 


Duane Huscher reports most of his CPT 
students are ready for their flight tests as soon 
as the inspector comes. The summer program 
will start soon with twenty students. Addi 
tional instructors must be added. 

What is all the commotion over at the 
Municipal? . The answer is: Ben Gregory 
and his tri-motor ships. He uses one to take 
up passengers and the other one—“The Ship 
From Mars”—is equipped with lights and 
“what it takes” to put on his “burning ship” 
demonstration. 

Formation flying is a lot of fun here at Theo 
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PRACTICAL 

PREPARATION 
WILL GIVE YOU 
FIRST CONSIDERATION 


Men skilled in handling metal are 
in great demand. 


THE LUSCOMBE SCHOOL OF 
AERONAUTICS is the logical 
place for you to obtain your ex- 
perience. The manufacturing di- 
vision of the Luscombe Corpora- 
tion has pioneered in this work 
and latest methods and processes 
are available to LUSCOMBE stu- 
dents. 

Write, call or visit our Dallas 
Branch for descriptive literature— 
Day and Evening classes avail 
able—Deferred payment plan for 
responsible parties. Phone 7-4243. 
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Ponca City, Oklahoma 


Bar Fly-Ers Have Successful Record 


e Ponca City 
in Oakland, 

: Ww ks where 
c ry instruc 
at Ponca City 

d the class will 
A \ students 
purchased an 
re fr its many 
flown from 
ructor John 
yperat of the 
mployed by the 
( Db has com 
iKTast flights to 


neighboring cities. It seems that 


every avVia- 
tion enthusiast in town went on at least some 
of these flights, and the trips to Arkansas 
City, Stillwater, Enid, Alva, and Bartlesville 
were fun for everyone. 


The new hangar at Ponca is rapidly nearing 
completion. The Continental Oil Company is 
erecting this building in order to take care of 
the desperate need for more hangar space 
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Savannah, Georgia 
Savannah Boy Going Places in Aviation 


Mr. and Mrs. Bob Ferguson of Cumberland 
Island were given honorary memberships in the 
Club held at 
Joseph Perelstine’s summer cottage at Savannah 
Beach. Both Mr 
Ferguson has Tal 


Guard 


Savannah Aero at its meeting 


are experienced fliers, and 


named by 
ot 
for the coastal region of the State. 

of the 


a letter had been written 


been Governor 


madge as director the Home Air 


In a short business session club it 


was announced that 
the Governor air 


requesting the placing of 


markers on highways and in small towns for 
use of aviators, and also a letter sent to Wash 
ington requesting information 


on emergency 


landing fields. 


Col. Frank Hunter, well-known Savannah 
flying ace of the World War for whom 
Hunter Field, Savannah Airport, is named, 
recently visited his mother, Mrs. John Heard 
Hunter, for the week-end. 

Colonel Hunter, who is commander of th 


Third Orlando, 


stated he and his command will be transferred 


Twenty Composite group at 


soon to Valparaiso, Florida, on the Gulf near 


Pensacola, where a new training ground is 
being established. He has been stationed at 
Orlando since last fall when he returned 


from aviation observation assignments in 
France and England. 

Eddie Jungemann, 22-year-old Savannah 
boy who has been flying since he was seventeen, 
is training army students for Dorr Aero Tech 
at Albany, Georgia. Eddie had his privat 
license in 1938, has 1,000 hours in the air, and 
now has a commercial license with flight in 
structor’s rating. Eddie started off in avia 
tion at the tender age of ten with model air 
planes and has been advancing right along 

We'll hear more about Eddie Jungemann 


MRS. LYDIA M. BETTENCOURT 


Tampa, Florida 
Port Gets New Signal System 


Gloom has enshrouded Peter O’Knight ever 


recently 


since Billy Richardson, who was 

awarded his instructor’s rating, and Ralpl 
Phillips, local Pontiac dealer, spun to their 
death from 3,500 feet. Apparently neither 
of the boys attempted to bail out, although 
Billy’s belt had been unfastened and was 
thrown clear of the wreckage Phillips was 
on the verge of being soloed and Billy had 
been pinch hitting as instructor for Lt. Reed 


Wichita, Kansas 


into a 


who had been ordered to 


climbed to 3,500 feet. went right 


did 
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operator. There is so much interest in 


private flying |here that the two operators 


now on the port find it impossible to accom 


modate private students along with the regular 


CPT courses. “Ras”, a former World War 
pilot, has been active as a flier until several 
years ago when an automobile accident left 
him with a stiff knee. He has applied for 
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special dispensation on his handicap and ex- 
pects to be flying again soon. 

We have had installed at Peter O’Knight 
a complete signal light system in the tower 
of the administration building. This is taking 
care of the difficult traffic situation until suit- 
able radio equipment can be installed. 

Jack Frost, local enthusiast, was elected 
President of the Florida Aero Association at 
their recent meeting. Al Hathaway, of Tam- 
pa, was elected Secretary- Treasurer. 


DR. GEORGE R. CLAY. 


Terrell, Texas 
City Prepares for R. A. F. 


Prospects of seeing 300 young men of Great 
Britain in training to become pilots of Royal 
Air Force fighter and bomber planes have 
completely dominated the imagination of Ter 
rell citizens ever since Major Bill Long of 
Dallas, veteran operator of civilian and U. S. 
Army Air Corps schools, selected this city for 
the first RAF base in the Southwest. 

Terrell was clevated into a spot of inter- 
national importance when the RAF story broke 
in The Terrell Daily Tribune after this city 
had been exposed for several months to a num- 
ber of important aeronautical developments, 
none of which had materialized. 

Work already has begun on the 500-acre 
tract, one mile south of Terrell, which quickly 
was purchased by the Kaufman County Com- 
missioners’ Court at a cost of approximately 
$30,000 

Backing the project, too, was the city com- 
K. McElroy. 


[his group moved swiftly to assure Major 


mission, headed by Chairman T. 


Long that lights, water and sewer facilities 
would be extended to the RAF base. 


Major Long said he would construct bar- 
racks, shdéps, hangars, offices, a field hospital 
and other buildings costing more than $260,- 
000. The base here, he explained, will be 
similar to the advance base he is operating 
for the Army Air Corps at Brady. 

Populating Terrell’s “little Britain” will 
be about 70 American flight instructors, be 
tween 75 and 85 mechanics, at least 12 staff 
men under L. H. Lucky, manager, and possi- 
bly a staff of RAF officers, these in addition to 
the 300 British fledglings. 


It was expected that the first group of men 
from Great Britain would begin their training 
here about August 1. Until then, Major Long 
said, they will be trained at Love Field in 
Dallas. Under the RAF plan, each student 
must complete 40 hours in a Stearman 225 
and log 30 hours in a 600-horsepower Harvard 


NETHAWAY. 


in the course of 20 weeks é.. 
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Will sell one or all of five really clean 
Cc. B. 3 STEARMANS. J-5 motors. Fine cotton 
dusters. B. A. Varisco, Bryan, Texas. 


FOR SALE: Newly covered 1938 J-3 40 H.P. 
CUB Trainer, $650; licensed for year. 1940 J-3 
CONTINENTAL 65 Trainer, licensed for year, 
new windshields, 594 hours, $1,000. 1938 J-2 
40 H.P. CUB Trainer, tail wheel, compass, muf- 
fler, $585. J. L. Schroeder, Inc., Main Street 
Airport, Houston, Texas. 


CUBS FOR SALE: Seven late J-3 65 horse- 
power Cubs. Three of these Cubs are brand 
new, delivered from factory this week. Lycom- 
ing and Franklin engines. All have tail wheels, 
compass and step; some have brakes. Priced 
from $975 to $1,375 at Dallas. We are cleaning 
house for Taylorcraft distributorship. Shipment 
of all models of new Taylorcrafts due to arrive 
soon. Both tandem and side by side. Hudson 
Airport, New Taylorcraft Distributor, Garland 
Road, Dallas, Texas. 





Get Your 


Subscription 
FREE 


Secure only one new l|-year subscription 
to SOUTHERN FLIGHT at $2.00 and get 


a free 9-months subscription for yourself .. 
OR 


Secure only one new 2-year subscription 
at $3.00 and get a 13-months 
subscription free. 


@ It’s EASY! Every month SOUTHERN 
FLIGHT is becoming more interesting, 
more informative, more widely read. 
Surely, you know at least one aviation 
enthusiast who should be reading this 
progressive, friendly magazine who 
hasn't yet become a regular subscriber. 
Do this friend a good turn and benefit 
yourself by securing his order. 


If you are already a subscriber, we 
will extend your present subscription. 
Or, if you prefer, we will pay you a 
liberal cash commission for each new 
cash subscription you send in. Write for 
details. Make spare time money by rep- 
resenting SOUTHERN FLIGHT regu- 


larly in your community. 


This free offer is for new subscrip- 
tions only. Your own subscription or 
renewals do not count. And cash must 
accompany order. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
Dept. C P. O. Box 750 


Dallas, Texas 











Spartan School of Aeronautics, Approved 
Repair Station, will overhaul your airplane 
and engine at Tulsa, Oklahoma. Submit your 
job for our reasonable estimate. 


SPARTAN SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


P. ©. Box 2551 ulsa, Oklahoma 











New Aeronautical Books 


COMMERCIAL and PRIVATE PI- 
LOTS: New ‘Aeronautical Training” 
fully covers new multiple choice exam- 
inations, with drift off course and al- 
ternate airport problems plotted and 
solution given. Commercial examina- 
tions are shown in separate section of 
the book. Navigation, Meteorology, Air- 
craft, Engines and CAR covered. Just 
published—11th edition only $2.00 post- 
paid, or C.O.D. 

AIRPLANE and ENGINE MECHAN- 
ICS: Examinations. New authentic 
Quiz Book in question and answer form. 
Why fail? Only $3.00 for both exami- 
nations, and CAR. 

INSTRUMENT FLYING by Lt. Comdr. 
P. V. H. Weems, U.S.N. ret., and 
Charles A. Zweng, Instructor, U. S. 
AIR CORPS. A _ new and different 
book known as the “Howard Stark edi- 
tion’’ written especially to prepare the 
pilot for the government examination 
for “instrument rating.” Radio-Tele- 
phone Permit included, with Meteorol- 
ogy, Radio-Orientation, let-down, off- 
course and alternate airport problems. 
DeLuxe edition, red leatherette cover 
with gold letters. Only $4.00 postpaid. 
FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: A new quiz 
text covering the scope of the written 
examination for flight instructor rat- 
ing. Illustrated with pertinent dia- 
grams. $2.00, postpaid, or C.O.D. 
GROUND INSTRUCTOR: A new book, 
prepares for government examinations 
on Navigation, Meteorology, Aircraft, 
Engines and CAR. Why fail? Only 
$3.00 postpaid. 

NAVIGATION PLOTTER: (Dept. of 
Commerce type) is necessary for all 
problems involving drift, letdown and 
offcourse, including alternate airport 
problems. May be used when taking 
examination. Complete with large 
leatherette Navigation Note Book and 
instructions, only $4.00 postpaid. 

AIR NAVIGATION (Gold Medal Edi- 
tion) includes meteorology, $5.00 post- 
paid. 

SIMPLIFIED CELESTIAL NAVIGA- 
TION by P. V. H. Weems and E. A. 
Link, Jr. $3.00 postpaid. 

DALTON MARK VII AIRCRAFT 
COMPUTER: With book of instruc- 
tion. $7.50. 


Order From 


Pan American Navigation Service 


Dept. P 


1435 Flower St., Glendale, California 
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(1) 
Piper Cub—J3F—1939 Model. Yel- 
low, with standard equipment. Com- 


pletely overhauled. 50 H. P. Frank- pass, 


(2) 
Stinson “105"°—1939. 75 kJ P. Con- 
tinental, blue with red trim 


Aeronca Tandem Trainer. 65 H. 
P. Lycoming Dual ignition, Com- 
: Brakes, Steerable Tail- 
lin. wheel. Completely overhauled. 


(3) (4) 


Three Aeronca Tandem Trainers. 
65 H.P.Continental Dual Icnition, x FP. 
Compass, Brakes. Steerable Tail- 
wheel. Completely overhauled. 


(S) 
Aeronca Tandem Trainer. 60 
Franklin, Compass 
Brakes, Steerable Tailwheel. 
Completely overhauled. 


All of the Above Airplanes Can be Financed Under the Attractive and Low Finance Plans Now Being Offered 


For Further Details, Call, Wire, or Write: 


AIRCRAFT SALES CO., 


Municipal Airport, Fort Worth, Texas 
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Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Ground School Classes Started 
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program Students in the primary class taught 


by Raymond Reuss who 


await orders to one or another of the training 
centers in the South 

Somewhere in England with the RAF is 
Alfred Jackson, while lake 
William Gary, Ir.. 
ton Knight Committee for training with the 
Royal Canadian Air Force 

Recognizing the educational value of Ole 


Abraham and 


have signed with the Clay- 


Miss” new contribution to national defense, 
the university faculty has voted to grant 


academic credit to students successfully com 


pleting the CPT course sponsored by the 


University of Mississippi 


West Palm Beach, Florida 


Air Defense Unit Mustered In 


Official recognition was given a civil air 
defense unit for t first time in the United 
States when the first Air Squadron, Florida 


, 
Detense Force, was recently mustered into 


vice at Morrison Field 


Composed of 26 officers and 41 men. the 
Squadron will furnish 27 private airplanes 
tor s z Florida during the 
period in which the National Guard is on 

y duty 
Brig. General Vivian Collins, commander 


f the Florida Defense Force, personally con 
ducted the muster and inspection of the unit 
and presented the compliments of Governor 
Spessard Holland He was assisted by Col 
Robert W Milburn, [ S \ Reserve) of 
West Palm Beac! The air 


squadron, it was 


pointed out, was the first unit to be organized 
in the entire Florida Defense Force, which 
will ultimately have a tal strength of ap 
proximately 2,000 men 


Under command of Capt. Wright Vermilya, 
Ir president of Palm Beach Aero Corpora 


tion, national NAA councillor for Florida and 
veterar yperator whose experience includes 
Army, National Guard and airmail service, 
the Squadron was originally formed more 


than s Vear ako i i civil iif reserve unit 
Ofhcers of the Squadron include Capt. Ver 


milya, Capt. H \. Wakefield, medical; and 


Lieuts Cecil Z Cornelius, executive; Ed 
Forbes, adjutant; Don Morris and R. P. Rob 
bins, headquarters; Jake Boyd, engineer; 
Thorne Donnelley, communications; Art Keil, 
photographic; lohn Prince, supply; Wally 


Mayer, operations; l. Roy Hime, M. E. (Doc) 
Rinker and Ted Keys, flight commanders; 
lames Donohue, Charles A. Munn, IJIr., Fred 
Powell, E. H. Gates, Hood Bassett, Wiley R 
Reynolds | I W Jackson, Ir., Charles 
Ross, Carl Dahlberg, I M. Lennard, Jack 
Willson and Henry Lilienthal, flight officers 


\RT KEIll 


Wichita Falls, Texas 
Many Students Pass Their Tests 
The CPTP students have finished their flying 


being completed tor a summer 
} 


ind plans Ire 


passed their tests 


were: Doyle Alexander, Lee Arrington, Bill 
Babbington, Cyrus L. Baum, Paul Cowling, 
Eddie Duncan, Rhoda Hopson, Ralph Karr, 
Alfred Manz, and Bill Stayton. 

Students in Willard Hayes’ class were: 
Bobby Burns, Weldon Cherry, Forest Har- 
well, Richard Hill, Levingston Hudspeth, Bob 
Jarrell, Oral Jones, Jr., John Rundell, Jr., 
Ernest Sanford, and Beverly Nan Witherspoon. 
Others in the class taught by Charles H 
Kimes, Jr., and who also passed their tests 
were: Claude Bridges, Mart Garner, Bob 
Harris, James King, Jr., Bill Kotch, Jr., Bill 
McBroom, Doyle Monaghan, James Sinex, Jr., 
Guy Underwood, and Luke Woodrum 

The advanced students to finish were: Jack 
Allen, Harry Farmer, Joe Martin, Jr., Joe 
Clark Moody, T. J. Roland, Ir., Clifford 
Slack, Albert Owen, Jr., Joe Van, Paul Fergu 
son, and Alvin Woodley, in Ralph Wood's 
class; Delbert Booth, Early Carey, Marcus 
Dean, Ray Bauhof, Ralph James, Jr., Karl 
Mulligan, Rayburn Milner, Norvan Presley, 
Charles Staley, Jr., and Lloyd Royal, in Jack 
Merritt's class. 

Tony Ross’ group of student instructors also 
finished, and included: John Russell, Jr., 
Charles Walker, Robert Bowersock, Jack Cox, 
and Joe Wharton. 

Willard Hays, one of the primary instruc 
tors, recently left to join Braniff Airways as 
a pilot John Merritt, advanced instructor, 
is now in Oakland, California, working on a 
cross-country instructor rating. 


—INA RAYE BALLARD. 





ROUND ABOUT 











Denton, Texas— Forty Civilian Pilot 
Training students at the North Texas State 
Teachers’ College have soloed recently, and 
some students are already doing advanced 
maneuvers, according to CPT officials 
Students include: Norman Abernathy, O. S$ 
Donald Box, Kathryn Boyd, Ned 
Connor, Forrest Covin, Fred Davis, John 
Derdak, Charles Fikes, Arthur Fore, Edwin 
Fordon, Doyle Hall, Walter Holmes, Robert 
Jackson, Monroe Katz, Leland Kay, Billy 
Massey, Jayne Kingston, Sam Little, Lancy 
Lowe, Harry McClendon, Donald McLeod, 
Jack McMath, Phil Myers, Joe Nix, William 
Overton, Jr., J. W. Ownby, Wayne Park, 
Aaron Reed, Carroll Reeves, Daniel Ruff, 
Clark Seagraves, Val Selz, Billie K. Shaw, 
Edwin Shifflett, Vangene Skiles, Virgil Solo 
mon, Jesse Turner, Robert Wight, and Pat 
Windham. 


Bartlett, 


cc 


Correspondents who have not yet 
sent in their photographs and informa- 
tion about themselves for our “Meet 
Our Correspondents” feature are urged 
to do so as soon as possible. 


Ports or Cacti Eprror. 
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Low Cost Financing 
Easy Terms — Quick Service 


Buy your plane — the AIRCREDIT way. A 
complete Aircraft Finance and Insurance service 
for Southwest flyers and operators. 
details or see your authorized aircraft dealer or 


Write for 
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and Aviation Accessories 


Up Grom Colomlia... 


Time: June 1, 1941. 





Place: Southwest Airmotive Hangar, Love Field. 


Occasion: Arrival of Colombian Petroleum Com- 
pany’s tri-motor Ford freighter, up for complete 
major of airplane and engines. 


The Story: Some of the toughest flying operations 
in the world are the aerial freight lines of South 
America, over the mountains and jungles of Colom- 
bia, where great oil fields are under development. 
Colombian Petroleum’s airplanes have to take it— 
heavy loads, small fields, rough country. There can 





be no guess work, no chances taken in these opera- 
tions. We are proud that Colombian Petroleum 
depends on us for proper maintenance and overhaul 


of their flying freighters. CAMB -118,6)5) 
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LOVE FIELD DALLAS, TEXAS 


Airline | for the Private CPs 


FREEDMAN-BURNHAM ENGINEERING CORP. LOCKHEED 
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ADJUSTABLE PITCH PROPELLERS 








WHAT A SPINNING TOP DOES 


Aboard every major vessel in the United States Navy, the 
Army, the Coast Guard and the auxiliary services, in the cock- 
pit of every Army and Navy combat plane, spinning tops are 
serving the National Defense. The natural phenomenon of 
the gyroscope has been harnessed to provide America with 
some of the finest navigational equipment in the world. 


At sea, Gyro-Compasses — spinning tops of the highest order of perfection — 
have made possible true north navigation and the wonders of automatic 
steering. In the air, whirling metal rotors in the Directional Gyro, Gyro- 
Horizon and Automatic Gyropilot have revolutionized instrument flying. 





Since Sperry put the spinning top to work thirty years ago, many Sperry develop- 
ments which do not make use of the gyroscope have also achieved places of vital 
importance in the National Defense. They include the Anti-Aircratt Searchlight, the 
Sound Lecator and the Universal Director. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. 








